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ABSTRACT 

Results are reported from a 2-year study designed to 
explore how the nature of women's jobs, as viewed by women and their 
husbands, influences the system of nuclear family relationships and 
affects parents' involvement with their children's schools. The 
research has. evolved into a comparative exploratory study of the 
responses of 30 families to wives' employment in jobs requiring no 
more than a high school education. All of the participating families, 
representing Anglo, Black, and Mexican-American ethnic groups, were 
generally at the Same stage of family cycle. Specifically, wives' 
employment took place within two types of businesses: (1) a large 
telephone company where working women experienced little autonomy in 
organizing their work, close supervision and high pressure, and 
almost no flexibility in taking short-term emergency leave to deal 
with' family/children's needs; and (2) three large banks in which 
women experienced a greater range of autonomy, a much more relaxed 
relationship with their supervisors, and relatively flexible policies 
for short-term emergency leave. Evidence was presented which suggests 
a link between low autonomy/rigid short-term leave policies and the 
following effects: greater stress and strain on the system of 
relationships within the nuclear family, mothers' feelings of 
parental inadequacy, and lower levels :>f parent involvement in the 
schools. Interview schedules used for the first and second phases of 
the study, descriptions of work and family environment scales, 
tabular data, and other related materials are appended. (MP) 
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ABSTRACT 

This is an exploratory study of the interrelationships that develop 
over time between two of the most important aspects of people's lives; 
their work and their families. 

The steady increase in the number of mothers .working outside the home 
stimulated our interest in the -\ nfl uence of the nature of the mother's 
waged work on herself and her relations with her family. Thirty (30) 
families were selected using two types of workplaces; a large telephone 
company and three of the larger banks in a Texas City. Equal numbers of 
Anglo., Black and Mexican American women working in largely clerical, 
non-supervisory jobs werq, identified. Three in-depth interviews were 
conducted with each family:' two with the mothers and one with the fathers. 
The ? study proceeded in two phases: the first with a sample 0 of 15 telephone 
company employees and their husbands and the second with 15 bank employees 
and thei r husbands. 

The workplaces of women within each phase .were similar. Those Phase I 
wdmen working in the phone company jobs experienced little autonomy, close 
supervision and high pressure, and their employer provided almost no 
flexibility for short-term, emergency leave to deal with family/children's 
needs. 0 However,-their salaries and benefits were well above those of Phase 
II bank employees. Phone company jobs were unionized and wage levels had 
been negotiated in collective bargaining. 

Women working in bank jobs experienced a greater range of autonomy to 
organize their work, a much more relaxed relationship wit if their 
supervisors and relatively flexible policies for short-term, emergency 
leave. Their wages, although near the average wage for similar jobs 
elsewhere in the city, were substantially lower than those of phone company 
women . 

Examination of expressed motivation for working by both women and men 
provided evidence for a degree of interdependence between spouses 1 plans, 
such that job/career strategies of i ndividuals in dual-earner families are 
better described as family strategies. Failure to consider this inter- 
dependence on the part of some spouses appeared to have contributed to 
° conflict fill relations when plans of one were perceived by their spouse as 
undermining family needs. 



Research staff's judgments and ratings of various features of 
families* organi zation and relationships were related to selected patterns 
of management/supervi sion experienced by ^mothers and fathers. Although 
virtually all mothers believed that it would be better far them to stay 
home with their children, the v ehemence with which this belief was 
expressed was substantially stronger among phone company employees, who 
work under greater pressure, less autonomy and have greater inflexibility 
in their workplace to grant short term, emergency leave to take care of 
family needs. They tended to expres^-mot^^f-t^ 

being with their children, and lack of patience to meet their needs. Yet, 
in spite of job ^constraints, substantial ly> more .mothers than fathers 
overcame those restrictions to become involved in the education of their 
children. Among couples who shared an image of the ideal family, more « 
often the husbar H and/or the children were involved in household chores-, ^ 
assisting the mother, who in almost all cases Continued to have primary 
responsibility for housecare. The quality of family relationships appears 
to be plosely related to the time parents and children spend together, 
whether working around the house, in recreational or educational 
activities. 

The observed connections between job and family patterns are neither 
direct nor unidirectional. Rather, relationships between labor force 
experiences of spouses and their family roles are reciprocal and multiplex. 
They have developed through interactions and changes over time as family 
dynamics, personal and spouse , priorities, and^TabbY force structures have 
been altered. Workplace policies may offer contraints or opportunities to 
parents in their family activities, but still there are culturally-based 
gender role factors, cis well as unequal distribution of educational and 
y/ork opportunities, which affect individuals and families as well as 
individual priorities and motivations. 

•It appears that intra-family dynamics, work' conditions of both 
parents, and general conditions "of the overall labor market interact and 
affect how dual-earner families cope and adapt to the emotional and' time 
pressures which are present in their lives. The overall findings indicate 
that management, labor, schools, and other social service agencies can play 
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a vital role in creating. the conditions necessary for working parents to 
adequately realize their dual roles as workers and parents, both of which 
are vital for the continuity and improvement of our society • 
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A. INTRODU CTION 
1. Rational e 

The research to be reported here explores the Interrelationships that 
develop over time between two of the' most Important aspects of people's 
lives: their work and their families. The research was stimulated by a 
growing concern with working mothers' as a social phenomenon; we therefore 
aimed to study families in which both parents are working full-time outside 
the home. ■ , 

Smith (1979) reports that between 1890 and 1978, the female labor 
force participation rate (percent of women sixteen or older who are » \ 
employed or looking for work) grew from 18% to\near 50%/ while the rate for 
males declined from 84% to 78%. This latter decrease Is due mainly to more 
time spent on education, a longer life span, and earlier retirement/ 

The sharpest sustained increase in women's participation in the labor 
force has occured in the last few decades. Srnth estimates that nearly 
fifteen million women have joined the labor force between 1947 and 1978. 
These new workers were mostly married women, since single and divorced 
women have always worked for wages outside the home in larger numbers. 
Using Department of Labor statistics, Smith (1979b) has estimated that by 
1990, two-thirds of all women under the age of 55 will be working for wages 
--Including more than half of the mothers of children under six. 

This increase occurs in spite of women's disadvantaged position in the 
labor force. The majority of employed women have jobs characterized as 
secondary In prestige, income and security. Women and minorities tend to 
be the last hired and first fired (Doeringer and Pi ore, 1971, Gordon, 
1972). 

i 
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The increasing proportion and absolute numbers of mothers working for 
wages outside the home have tremendous social and economic implications 
for, among other things, child care, education, work schedules, 
transportation, a-nd housing. A greater understanding of these implications 
for the life of families should help in formulating the policies and in 
changing the practices of institutions that interact with the family- -the 
industries, businesses and agencies that demand^parents 1 productive work 
efforts, as well as the schools and other institutions that contribute to 
children's education and socialization. 
2. Summative Review of Related Literature 

^ That American-wi ves and mothers have increasingly begun to work for 
pay since World War II has hardly gone unnoticed in the social scientific 
research on the family. A growing body of research literature in the last 
twenty years discusses the effects of women's employment on the family. 
However, recent reviews and critiques of this literature stress that much 
of it has been purely descriptive and social problem oriented, concerned 
with discovering the characteristics of employed women, their motivations, 
and the consequences of their move into the labor force--w*i ch a particular 
concern about the effects on children (Nye and Hoffman, 1963; Hoffman and 
Nye, 1974; Beechey, 1978; Bee kman, 1978; Smith,_1979; Railings and Nye, 
1979). 

Furthermore, much of the recent research on "working mothers" makes no 

t 

attempt to advance theories about family systems and interactions, but 
rather retains an impl icit orientation toward Parsonian theory. 
Specifically, the widespread assumption has been that normative sex roles 
are the central principle and causative force determining family structure 



and functioning (Beechey, 1973; Blaxall and Reagan, 1976; Parsons, 1959; 
Parsons and Bales, 1955). 

Parsons'.thesis is likewise basic to most research on how "class" 

o 

affects various aspects of the family. As -several critics of this research 
point out, most of it has /een based on the Parsonian assumption that the 
husband's occupational status is the sole or primary determinant of a*' 
family's location in the stratification system (A1 dous et al . , 1979; 
Oppenheimer, 1977; Beechey, 1978; Kanter, 1977; Furstenburg, 1974). This 
theory, furthermore, oversimplifies a female wage-earner's effect on the 
family, reducing it to a possible cause of such psychological stresses as 
marital dissatisfaction or the wife's role conflict (Safil ios-Rothschil d , 
1976). Finally, by relying on normative explanations for family roles, the 
Parsonian perspective has discouraged researchers from exploring the 
relationship between the types of jobs available to men and* women and the 
division of labor in the home, including important aspects of child rearing^ 
(Kanter, 1977; Hartman, 1976; Zaretsky, 1976). 

Social scientists have, in the past few years, begun to pay increased 
attention to more detailed linkages between the workplace and the family. 
Kanter (1977) has argued that it is time for sociologists to cease studying 
businesses and families as if these were unconnected institutions. 

Recent studies of dual -earner families have focused primarily on task 
allocation in these families, with a primary interest in determining the 
effects, if any, of women's working for pay on traditional sex roles in 
families (Presser and Baldwin, 1980; Angist et al ., 1976; Beckman, 1978). 
However, most of these studies focus primarily on housework and direct 

relatively little attention to either child care or child rearing 

' . v. 
practices. 
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A recent trend in research on two-earner families is the study of 
"dual -car ?er families," in which both parents are pursuing professional 
careers (Rapoport and Rapoport, 1971; 1978; 1979). While this research 
does address the issues of task allocation and child care in the family as 
they are coordinated with the demands of each parent's job, the families 
studied fall into high educational and income brackets, and thus are not 
representative of the majority of dual-earner families. 

An additional gap in the research is that it deals almost exclusively 
with dual -earner Angl o families. Its practical and theoretical usefulness 
is therefore limited. Research exploring changes in families should take 
into account possible variations in the response of ethnic and minority 
families to the circumstance of mothers 1 and wives 1 working full-time 
outside the home. 

The well-known research of Kohn (1969; 1977), designed to study the 
relationship between social class and parental values and child rearing 
practices, represents a common sociological approach to looking at the 
connections between work and parental roles and philosophies in the sense 
that it "looks for statistical associations between workplace and home 
variables. Kohn's most important innovation, however, 4 lies in his follow- 
up attempts to specify the particular conditions of father's work lives 
which would account for the statistical association between class and 
parental values. He found that the aspects of fathers' jobs relating to * 
the degree of acquired self-direction — on the job tasks and the degree 
of supervision— accounted for more variation in parental, val ues than did any 
other variable, including level of income and occupational prestige, In 
other words, according to Kohn's 0 findings, the degree of autonomy and task 
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complexity which a job requires and encourages in a worker may have more 
pervasive effects on a person's way of thinking and behaving as a parent 
than the usual indicators of. income and prestige used to distinguish 
popul ations by cl ass. 

A major assumption of the current project has been that, following 
Kohn's lead, future researchers must focus on more concrete elements of 
parents' jobs, including how closely they are supervised and how much 
feeling of control and autonomy they have in their work, in addition to 
salary and benefits. Furthermore, the intervening variables of (1) 
mother's feelings about her work and that of her husband, and (2) father's 
feelings about his own work and that of his wife, are proposed as important 
to take into consideration. We suggest that the effect of work experiences 
or\ parents extends beyond values (which Kohn studied) and includes such 
areas as (1) the acquisition of knowledge and skills on the job, (2) the 
job's impact on self-esteem, (3) the effect of jobs on parental commitment 
to family life, and (4) the jobs' effect on parents' temporal and 
psychological availability (e.g., moods) to other family members. 
Following research by Lein (1974; 1979) and Piotrkowski (1979), among 
others, we propose. that i n order to learn more about how work affects a 
parent in these hard-to-measure ways, data and analysis cannot be limited 
to short answers and statistical analysis. Understanding the processes 
whereby the experiences at work and at home are interrelated requires a 
different research approach—one which explores in greater depth the 
conditions of a job and the nature of a family's interaction from the point 
of view of the worker and his/her spouse. 
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3 • Researc h Focu s 

A major goal of the was to explore how the nature of the mother's 
waged work effects herself and her interactions with her family. 
Therefore, it was imperative that research subjects include women in jobs 
which clearly contrast along lines specifically suggested, by previous 
research, to strongly influence workers. In addition, it was important to 
include Anglo, Black, and Mexican American families in order to identify 
and assess any variations in families' responses to working mothers. There 
is research evidence suggesting tnat there are different attitudes towards, 
and perhaps differences in resources, that are available to employed 
mothers among these ethnic groups (Scanzoni, 1971; Blood and Wolfe, 1971; 
Keefe et al . , 1976; 1978). 

The framework for assessing the impact of jobs on the mothers' 
families was originally proposed to be that of costs and rewards associated 
with different types of jobs- Major research questions considered were: 
(1) How do working mothers perceive the rewards and costs of different 
jobs? (2) How do these jobs affect her view of herself, her work at home, 
and her relationships with other family members? (3) In particular, how 

does her. work e^eTieincl^^ 

parent? In addition, it seemed important to ask (4) how her husband views 
her work and its effect on her activities in the family, (5) whether or not 
- his views and feelings are influenced by his own job, and (6) how parents 
negotiate the similarities/ and- di fferences in their views, especially 

regarding parental roles. 

As a result of our pilot interviews, we developed doubts about the 
usefulness of the resource/excha-nge theory for structuring our interview 
schedules. This is "an example of how, in inductive research, the 
O 6 
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analytical framework must change in order to remain responsive to the data. 
The original framework proposed for examining the relationship between 
families .and the workplace was "exchange" or "resource" theory, which are 
variations on a predominant model for recent sociological studies of the 
family (i.e., Scanzoni, 1979). The theory ^posits that a spouse's relative 
power in a marriage rests on the number and kind of external resources 
available to him or her; e.g., educational level and salary are often cited 
as important resources. 

Using this general framework, but expanding the meaning of "resource" 
aridVubstituting the word "reward", the original proposal sought to sample 
dual-earner families in which wives were employed in juus that varied in 
terms of the resources/rewards they provided. The rewards thought to be 
significant in differentiating jobs were (1) the degree of autonomy of the 
worker, control over own pace of work, etc.; (2) the complexity of the work 
tasks, including daily or weekly variability of the work; and (3) the value 
placed on the work, including salary and the esteem of co-workers and 
family -members . 

When we selected women whose jobs varied along these dimensions, we 
expected that we could than examine the effects of key features of work 
experiences, both on family/members' relationships and on the negotiation 
with husbands of parental roles. In addition, we proposed to look for key 
avenues of exchange, between workplace and family, regarding them as two < 
systems bridged by the individual worker. 

During the Pilot Test phase of interviewing, in which we interviewed 
four families corresponding ethnically and job-wise to the families we 
proposed to study later, several realities emerged which led to a shift in 



the analytical framework. The first was a very practical one: during 
pilot interviews, the interview guide— constructed using questions 
suggested by the resource theory framework—caused antagonistic feeljjng-s ""In 
some respondents towards their spouses, thereby jMjs^ 
antagonistic feelijigs towa-pd^he^foject^ Id^concluded that the primary 
cause for this was the presumption* 0 by resource/exchange theory of an 
essential ly adversary relationship between spouses, modeled as the theory 
is on the capitalist market relationships 'of bargaining and power. For 
example, the interview focused primarily on household division of 
labor—who does what in different areas— which forced respondents to 
confront inequities or di fferences. 

Another limitation of the original interview guide was its arbitrary 
selection and limitation of family relationship ar^as upon which to focus. 
Concentrating the inquiry primarily on the division of labor between 
spouses in preselected areas of housework, child care and child 
socialization made the study far more limited than its original purposes. 

A sVibtle but important shift in our thinking about family 
relationships arose from insights offered by our consultant, Dr. Nancy 
Wedemeyer of The University of Texas at Austin, and fropi a closer look at 
the systems theory represented in Kantor and Lehr (1974). The systems 
framework led to questions in the revised interview guide which focused 
less exclusively on the actual division of labor and more on how 
individuals and families respond to confl ict , make decisions, solve 
problem's, and adapt to circumstances at work and at home. 

In.. addition, although many of the questions still retained an emphasis 
on behavior, there was a more formal incorporation of the subjective 



perceptions of parents, through systems theory 1 s explicit recognition that 
| behavior in social systems (unlike that in mechanical systems) is purposive 

mm . and goal -seeking . In family processes, as discussed by Kantor and Lehr *■ . 

(1974), there are constant feedback loops between behavior and ideas and 

■ r goals, providing an approach to the family which is essentially dynamic -- 

thus suggesting an analytical framework which is not undirectional . This 
| framework does not imply linear relationships between variables, but rather 

M assumes that relationships between individuals and between workplaces and 

homes are reciprocally influencing . In order to capture the reciprocal and 
m dynamic process of work/family influences, we added the dimension of time . 

to the interview guides. The interviews then explored how work and family 
I decisions and roles were changed and developed over time. This revised 

m interview guide remained in use throughout both years jf the study, with 

minor modifications at the beginning' of the second year (Phase II). 

■ Another aspect of the methodology which has influenced the data in a 
significant way is the sampling procedure. We attempted to retain as much 

I control as possible oyer policies of employers of women in the sample, and 

■ /to vary the jobs held by the women according to the kep cViteria of 

autonomy and style of supervision, complexity of tasks, and salary level. 
I Our sampling criteria specified that the jobs require no more than a high 

school education; that they be non-managerial office jobs; and that there 
I be sufficient numbers of married women with elementary school-aged children 

■ holding these jobs to'provide a sample of 15, or possibly 30, families of 
diverse ethnic backgrounds* The jobs selected turned out to include three 

I types of jobs typically occupied by women within a large telephone 

company. Since access to women workers was^secured through a union in thisr 

I 
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first year (Phase I) of research, the jobs were also unionized jobs,, 
Within this large company, this narrow category of jobs fell under the 
broader category of "craft" positions. The "craft" jobs are not 
necessarily the highly skilled jobs implied by .common usage of the term, 
but rather include a variety of office -and outside jobs which are unionized 
and non-supervisory/ It does include unskilled, entry-level jobs such 'as 
tel ephone, operator , one of the. three>types of jobs held by women in our 
sample.. As it turned out, this company was found to have a rigid and 
broadly applied style of supervision and management, at least for the 
female-dominated craft jobs. Therefore, the jobs held by many 
- women--i ncludi ng those in our sample — were somewhat varied according to 

c 

both salary level and task complexity, but were completely lacking in . 
autonomy. As a result, while there 5 was some job variety relevant to the 
original sample design, there was little variety regarding key factors 
affecting women's satisfaction with their work. Thi_ appeared to be due to 
the fact that the satisfaction derived f r om work was inseparable from the 
degree of autonomy and style of supervision associated with the job , *'1*his 
does not mean that salaries and. benefits were unimportant in women's 
assessment of their jobs. However, feelings about salaries are separable 
from feelings about the work itself. It* is possible, as we have seen 
clearly from the Phase I i ntervi ews , for people to remain in jobs that give 
them little satisfaction simply because th,ey pay well. 

The first year's preliminary analysis centered, then, on the workers' 
and their families' responses to the management style and policies of the 
women's employer as these interacted with those of husbands' employers. 
Aside from the salary levels and benefits, the issues which emerged as most 
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significant to the respondents, regarding both their own daily office 
experience and their degree of access to their families on a regular basis, 

were the fol 1 owi ng : 

a. Style of management, in particular the lack of autonomy in the 
women's jobs. This means the virtual lack of control over the 
organization and pacing of their work, the absence of any 
decision-making power regarding more than routine transactions 
with customers, and the routine nature of the tasks. This was 
related to the close style of supervision, whereby supervisors are 
close at hand and potentially observing transactions at regular 
intervals during the day. 

b. What here will be labeled Short Term Leave policy. This 
includes in addition to the number of paid sick and personal 
leave days available per year, the extent to which supervisors 
or bosses are flexible about allowing workers to take leaves 

or part-days off to meet family needs, including the availability 

of "compensation" time without penalty. 
The resource/reward of "task complexity" was difficult to ascertain 
except in a general and inexact sense using our open-ended interview 
format. °It is so interrelated with the amount of control over the 
organization of work and decision-making power, due to the service 
(customer contact) nature of the jobs, that it was difficult in some jobs 
to distinguish between these two dimensions. Tolerance expressed by 
individuals for different levels of task complexity varied much more than 
tolerance for different levels of autonomy. This is undoubtedly due in 
part to such factors as variations in levels or types of intelligence and 



ability—factors which were beyond the scope of our analysis. It was evident- 
, from our interviews that to all of the workers in our sample, the most 

salient and basic factors relating to "task complexity" affecting their job 
satisfaction, once the basic skills and knowledge required to perform their 
jofrs had been 'mastered, had to do with (1) how much of a voice they had in 
organizing and reorganizing the work; (2) how much opportunity they were given 
over time for increasing their knowledge about the related tasks of other 
workers/divisions; and (3) how much opportunity they were given to grow in 
their decision-making power as their skill at their work developed. These 
were important to workers regardless of the level" of task complexity they 
began with. Jgle have therefore- subsumed these factors under the concept of 
"worker autonomy" rather than retaining the concept of "task complexity." 

We felt,' therefore, that the hypotheses emerging from analysis of the 
first year's data could best be explored further by second-year sampling 

— — —through ba^iness^s-v^ere-bot^ 

non-supervisory female staff would contrast clearly with -those of 'the Phase 
I company. It was decided that by selecting in Phase II the families of . 
women working in clerical positions in banks—positions which did not 
require education past hiqjh school and were non-management posi tions--an 
interesting contrast in/employer pblicies would result. The assumption 
that clerical positions in banks would provide^the appropriate contrast was 
Based on the extreme nature of the phone company's management style 
for the jobs sampled (it would be easy to find employers with less rigidity 
in supervisory style) coupled with project staff's informally acquired 
knowledge of bank clerical jobs through observations in our own banks. The 
" initial interview with bank personnel early in Phase II of the study 
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supported the assumption. The jobs selected are referred to by bank 
personnel officers as "non-exempt" jobs, meaning that employees in these 
jobs, qualify for overtime pay, while management ("officers") do not. 

Thus, the samples of the study's two phases contrast clearly regarding 
the autonomy of the female workers on the job and the style of their 
supervision; their employers' short term leave policies; and the overall 
level of their salaries (although there is variation within each sample V 
regarding salary levels). 

Therefore, part of the original research goal--to vary the sample 
according both to^worker autonomy and to the valuation of the jobs (salary 
and esteem) in order to observe these factors' effect? on the workers' 
family 1 i ves--has been achieved. The additional variable of short term 
leave policies, which emerged in Phase I as important to parents, could 
also be examined as it interacts with families' response to the dual earner 
^situation . 

In summary, the research was initially designed to expand the 
theoretical underpinnings of most research on dual-earner families and to 
fill in important gaps in the data. We proposed to accomplish the former 
by: (1) looking at more concrete aspects of people's jobs--such as worker 
autonomy/style of supervision," In addition to salary and benefits; (2) 

X 

examining how these features of work experience influence family lives of 
workers, in particular women's view of this; (3) including the entire 
nuclear family system of relationships, ,in particul ar ^parental roles, in 
the analysis of the family, rather than focusing exclusively on the marital 
relationship; and (4) assuming, as systems theory suggests, that work and 
family influences ^ire reciprocal, and therefore should be studied as they 
are developed over time.. 
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In order to help fill important gaps in the research literature on 
dual-earner families, tl\e sample was, designed to include (1) famil ies where f 
the women had no more than a high school education and were not working in 
managerial or "professional" level jobs, and (2) equal numbers of Anglo, 
Black and Mexican American families. 

The research method is qual i tative--mearfing the primary data is in- 
depth, open-ended interviews with respondents, and the analysis is therefore 
qualitative rather than quantitative. The treatment of quantifiable 
variables and measures is descriptive of the sample, rather -than inferential 
abo';t population parameters. It is also inductive research--meanirj£j that 
a minimum number of assumptions and hypotheses guided the study, but rather 
the hypotheses and theoretical implications were developed by us from the 
data itself, and therefore the analytical framework shifted somewhat as a 
result of relationships we observed within the first year's interviews. 

The study was conducted over two years, referred to as "Phases" within 
the body of the report. Phase I families contain mothers who work in three 
types of jobs within a large telephone company. The jobs are known as 
"craft" jobs, a larger category of jobs within the company which are 
unionized, non-supervisory jobs. These three types pf jobs require no more 
than a high school education and are office jobs. The Phase II include 
women who work in "non-exempt" jobs in banks. These are office jobs which 
do not require a high school education, and are strictly defined as jobs 
which qualify for (are not exempt from) overtime pay, unlike 
management/ n of ficers". All jobs" held by women in the sample are "women's 
jobs" in that they are generally occupied by women and are generally 
thought of as such. 
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The jobs of women in Phases I and II contrast clearly regarding (1) 
the amount of autonomy given them on the job, (2) the overall salary levels 
associated with the jobs, and (3) the degree of flexibility of employers 
regarding short-term leave (e.g., sick and personal leave). In addition, 
the Phase I female sample occupy jobs which are union-organized, while the 
Phase II women^ do not. 

Finally, throughout the report, the term "worker autonomy" is used to 
refer to: (1) the degree of control the worker has over the organization 
of her work; (2) the amount of decision-making authority she is given when 
confronting routine, or less-than-routine, problems in her daily tasks; and 
(3) the closely related dimension of freedom to develop in a job so that 
the two former aspects of autonomy are expanded as a worker gains knowledge 
and skill within a job over time. All of these dimensions of jobs are 
dependent on the style of supervision encouraged by their employer, and 
therefore "worker autonomy" and "style of supervision" are used 
interchangeably throughout the report. 

The terms "family roles" and "parental roles" are used often 
throughout the report, along with terms stich as '"family relationships." By 
"roles" we refer to (1) the views that respondents express that .reveal what 
"being a parent" means to them; this is the cultural dimension of roles; 
and (2) the patterns of individual parents 1 behavior towards their children 
that may be related to these cultural meanings, or to circumstances such as 
the demands of time/job or negotiations with one's spouse over time. 
Therefore, "roles," as we use the term, contains a behavioral and cultural 
dimension, but these dimensions may conflict, or at least be mutually 
inconsistent. This usage allows for consideration of the dynamic and 
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multi-levelled nature of roles. "Family roles" simply expands the rela- 
tionships considered to include parent/child, child/parent, parent/parent, 
wife/husband. And the term "relationships," as in "her relationship with 
her family," refers less to a patterned and culturally meaningful aspect 
of relationships, and more to > the emotional quality of relationships 
between i ndi vidua! s (whether tney are open, closed, conflictful, warm, 
etc.). 
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B . PROCEDURES FOR PHASE I A ND PHASE II 

Once we had defined the basic characteristics of families required to 
explore „the interrelationships between work and family life, we undertook 
the procedures necessary to secure such a sample. Because of our primarily 
qua! itative approach , the total sample goal was set at thirty (30) families, 
equally divided among the three largest ethnic groups presenc in our region; 
Anglo, Mexican American and Black. In order to compare workers in different 
types of workplaces, the first half of the sample, Phase I was obtained from 
among women workers for the telephone company. The fifteen (15) families for 
Phase II, corresponding to the second year, were recruited from among workers 
at three large banks. The procedures followed in each Phase were organized 
into four main activities: (1) securing an appropriate sample of families; , 
(2)' developing instruments and training research staff; (3) collecting and 
storing data; and (4) analyzing data and reporting findings, 

These four activities have been carried out for both Phase I and Phase 
II. Since there are more similarities than differences between the two 
Phases, the procedures for Phase I will be described with more deta iV , and 
for Phase II only the differences' in approach from Phase I will be noted. 
■1 . Thase I Procedures 

a. Securing an Appropriate Sample of Families 

A relatively homogeneous sample in terms of job types and employer 
pol icies could be obtained by controlling some workplace variables. This 
was accomplished by selecting women workers from a single industry. 

Contacts were established with a number of potential sources of subjects 
and preliminary conversations were held. These sources included, in addition 
to businesses and industries, labor unions and training/employment programs. 
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Contacts w^th officials of a large electronics manufacturing plant revealed 
a general reluctance on their part to allow an outside concern, even a non- 
profit research institution, to have access to their employees for research 
purposes. 

Information from the Bureau of Labor Statistics indicated that one of 
the largest employers of women in the city was the telephone company. 
Inquiries were referred to the company's corporate headquarters in another 
state. At that point, we reactivated priar contacts with the Communications 
Workers of America local. 0 

The negotiations with CWA local leaders led to our presentation of the 

> 

study's research purposes for their consideration. Once their cooperation 
was obtained , work sessions were conducted to decide how to proceed in 
identifying potential subjects. This involved working with the male presi- 
dent and two female vice-presidents of the CWA local. Their support and .* 
involvement in the location, identification and pre-screening of the 
candidates not only saved valuable time, but also provided a tacit endorse- 
ment of the. research effort and enhanced cooperation from the subjects. 

CWA leaders were then provided with a set of sampling criteria. In 
addition to specifying certain job skill levelsand ethnicity, these guide- 
lines required that each potential subject (1) be currently married, (2) v 
have at least one dependent school- age child (between five a'nd 15), (3) 
have at least a year's experience in her current job, and. (4) have a 
spouse of the same ethnicity. These sampling criteria were .designed to 
ensure that only dual-earner families with school age children be identified. 
The job levels specified, selected in consultation with the CWA officials, 
were chosen to provide a contrast in the autonomy associated with the jobs,. 
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the training required to perform the jobs, and the starting wage. The 
sampling design also required equal representation from the three largest 
ethnic groups: Anglo, Mexican American and Black, for a total , f 15 
famil ies . 

These criteria drastically reduced the pool of available subjects. 
The high- incidence of divorce, remarriage and single parenthood surprised 
the unior officers, who until then had had no reason to inquire about the 
marital status of their members. What appeared at the onset to be a 
relatively simple-task actually turned out to be quite difficult. 

In their contacts with potential subjects, union officials inquired 
only about "interest" in participating in the study, and then they- furnished 
interested people with copies of a brief three-page summary of the study's 
purpose and procedures (see Appendix A). For each of those who continued 
to express interest after reading the summary, the union officers completed 
a Referral 'Form and forwarded it to WPP staff. This form requested such 
information as name, title "of current job-, years on that job, number of 
years in the company, number and ages of^ependent children, ethnicity and 
work and home phone numbers. From that point on, all direct , contacts with 
potential subjects were made by WPP staff. We did not tell the union 
officers which potential subjects eventually participated. 

Subjects who appeared to meet the sampling specifications were 
initially contacted by phone and then sent a follow-up letter. The letter 
requested a face to face "get acquainted" meeting between the couple and 
WPP staff who would conduct the actual interviews. During that meeting, 
the study's goals were clarified, questions were answered, the need for the 
tape-recording of interviews was explained, the pledges of anonymity and 
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confidentiality were made, and Informed Consent Forms were signed in 
duplicate by both participants and researchers. At that point, some 
interviews were conducted; or> in other cases later dates were arranged 
for interviews with each spouse separately. These referrals were 
followed up until a total of fifteen families had been recruited. The 
sample configuration for Phase I is presented in Table 1. 
b. Instruments and Research Staff Training 
Concurrent with negotiations to secure the sample of families, 
interview schedules were developed during a Pilot Test Phase. Schedules 
were developed by the Project staff and submitted to in-house review to 
SEDL colleagues. Then, the schedules were used to interview one Black, 
one Anglo, and two Mexican American families in which the women were 
employed in the types of jobs anticipated for subjects in the actual 
study. Interview tapes were analyzed in-house and also submitted for 
analysis to an outside consultant, Dr. Nancy Wedemeyer of The University 
•of Texas at Austin, Her input, together with Project staff's analysis of 
the interviews, led to the development of the final version of the Schedules 
used in the actual .study. (See Appendix B for a copy of the three 
schedules.) In addition to the interview schedules, two standardized 
instruments were used, following the suggestions and advice from both 
reviewers and our outside consultant. The first is The Family Environment 
Scale (Short Form); which consists of 40 statements that the respondent 
marks true or false for his/her family. The Scale produces 10 subscale 
scores. These scores can be transformed into standard scores using tables 
provided by the instrument developer. 

The subsqales are grouped into Relationship Dimensions (Cohesion, 
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Expressiveness and Conflict), Personal Growth Dimensions (Independence, 
Achievement Orientation, Intellectual-Cultural. Orientation, Active 
Recreational Orientation and Moral and Religious Emphasis) and System 
Maintenance Dimensions (Organization and Control). 

A second instrument, the Work Environment Scale, was chosen to 
ascertain some characteristics of the workplaces of husbands and wives- • 
Similarly constructed and used, the Work Environment Scale contains the 
following dimensions: Relationship Dimensions .(Involvement, Peer Cohesion 
and Staff Support), Personal Growth Dimensions (Autonomy and Task Orien- 
tation) and the System Maintenance and System Change Dimension (Work 
Pressure, Clarity, Control, Innovation and Physical Comfort)- For a 
description of the subscales, see Appendix C. 

Evidence for these scales' validity and reliability, both regular and 
Short Forms, is provided in the manual (Moos and others, 1974). 

Budget limitations prevented matching the ethnicity of male respondents 
.with interviewers. The Senior Researcher, a Hispanic male, conducted all 
the interviews with men. Women were matched with female interviewers of 
their same ethnicity. Therefore, two additional interviewers were recruited 
to conduct interviews with Black and Mexican American subjects. Their social 
science academic background and extensive work experience permitted them to 
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quickly grasp the goals and procedures of the Project. 

The interviewers were required to read all pertinent documents, in- 
eluding the research plan a'nd the reports from consultant and reviewers. 
They also joined with the regular staff in listening to and reviewing a 
complete set of data from the first family interviewed. Interviewers 
carried out two training interviews each with subjects outs-ide the sample 
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population. The collective staff review of these training interviews 
greatly helped to improve the staff's ability to code and summarize 
collected data . 

Following this training period, a number of formal and informal 
information-exchange sessions enabled the research staff to further develop 
"and refine its approach to the project. 

C Data Coll ection and Storage 

During this Phase of the study, a total of 44 interviews were conducted*. 
Only one husband declined participation, blaming his heavy work schedule in 
a location away from the city. One male subject did not allow his interview 
to be recorded. All but four of the interviews were conducted in the homes 
of the subjects. The exceptions were made at the request of the subjects, 
who found it more convenient to come to our office for their interviews. 

The length of the actual interviews ranged from one to two hours; the 
majority., however, lasted one and a half hours or less. 

First Mother Interviews were reviewed to produce written summaries 
that included (1) straightforward information about work history, and (2) 
verbatim quotes which reflected their interpretations and judgments on key 
issues. These summaries were prepared by each interviewer.-' Second ^Mother 
Interviews, which ^dealt mostly wit^ feelings and perceptions about work and 
family life and their reciprocal influences,' were transcribed in full. 
Father interviews were partly summarized in writing to include information 

about work history; the rest of the interview, dealing with family life and 

l 

work and their reciprocal infl-uences, were transcribed in full. 

Both permanent staff members examined the transcripts for the first . 
three families independently to produce a variety of ways in which the 
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collected data could be organized. Re-examination of some of the basic 
theoretical issues we considered in the original proposal, combined with 

J rr T 

more recent insights generated when we reformulated problems and issues 
from a more "systems" perspective led to a coding scheme that was tried 
and refined in the early stages of analysis. Once consensus was achieved, 
the whole research* team— incl uding the two interviewers—agreed upon a con- 
cise set of coding categories designed to capture the essential data 
generated from all three interviews. The descriptive labels of the coding 
categories are included in Appendix D. 

Interviewers coded their own interviews. In addition, WPP staff per- 
formed consistency checks; quality control was maintained through frequent 
consultation and staff review of the temporary interviewers' coding. 

The coding system adopted encouraged the selection of full paragraphs 
N reletting to discrete events, anecdotes, reactions to and perceptions of 
events or conditions. When necessary, captions recorded the context in 
which a particular statement had been made, or the specific question or 
probe which preceded it. More than one code could be assigned to a 
particular event if it was judged to represent more than one of the 
dimensions of interest. No formal frequency counts of any given type of 
event or comment were made within interviews, although repetition was used 
as an indication , of the salience of a given issue or condition to that 
person. 

Once each interview had been coded and checked by WPP^ staff, it was 
retyped with the coded segments arranged sequentially for each code. Thus, 
all paragraphs pertinent to each code appeared together for each interview. 
The final product of this rearrangement and crunching of the interview data 




is a "Data Book" for each family containing all codes arranged by inter- 
view. There is a total of fifteen data books; the raw interview data is 
kept in .bound volumes for easy* reference as needed. 

A total of 27 Work Environment Scales were filled out, while 28 Family 
Environment Scales were completed during this Phase. The Family Environ- 
ment Scale and Work .Environment Scale forms were scored, and those scores 
were transformed into Standard Scores using the tables provided by the 
instrument's developers. Data from each completed Scale was keypunched 
for input to a computer file. Data from the Family Environment Scale also 
produced a "family" score, computed by averaging the responses of both 
spouses. 

d . Data Analysis 

The prel iminary analysis of Phase I data was presented in the Fourth 
Interim Report, Phase I, submitted to NIE on November 30, 1981. In that" 
report, the Phase I sample was described in terms of age, length of marriage, 
number of children, education and income. The quantitative scales were used 
to compare characteristics of the jobs that men and women held. The responses 
of women in the jobs sampled (those listed. in Table 1) indicated that overall, 
the work environment of all the jobs' sampled from this workplace were 
significantly less desirable than the jobs used to develop the" norms for 
this instrument by Moos and others (1 974) . Furthermore, >a comparison between 
the responses of operators and service representatives, the two largest job 
groups, indicated differences on only two subscales. Compared to service 
representatives, operators reported greater "task orientation," described as 
"the extent to which the work climate emphasizes good planning and efficiency," 
and. greater "clarity," described as "the extent to which workers know what to 
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expect in their daily routines." The more important subscale, "Autonomy, " 
expected to detect 'di fferences between the two main jobs along that key 
sampling criterion, showed no differences between these two jobs. Husbands' 
jobs, on the other hand, were reported to be higher in autonomy than both 
the women's jobs and the average autonomy of jobs represented in the Q 
normative sample. 

The lack of autonomy of these jobs was confirmed in the accounts ob- 
tained during the interviews. The uniformly high pressure experienced by 
these women was attributed to three main sources: (1) the highly structured 
and repetitive nature of the work tasks, (2) the fast and rigidly enforced 
pace of the work, and (3) the extremely close style of supervision which 
leaves them with almost no autonomy to make decisions and to organize the 
content of their work. 

Two additional workplace characteristics were identified as important 

from the, interviews. First, a uniformly rigid, policy for short term leave, 

i 

and strict enforcement of penalties for tardiness and unexcused leaves. 
These restricted the ability of these workers 'to respond to minor emergencies 
and needs of their families, and in particular their children. Second, the 
existence of various shifts and variable days off affected the participation 
of women in activities with their families. In some cases, the effect was 
favorable to their own family goals, such as having time to do household 
chores. In other cases, it prevented the family from spending significant 
events together, such as holidays and birthdays. . 

One of the criteria used to determine the relative "level" of the jobs 
sampled was that of starting salary. The actual salaries reported, however, 
were related to (1) how long she had worked for the company, (2) how long 



she had worked in her . present job (her seniority), and (3) her willingness 
to work overtime when requested or. to take days off without pay (and no 
penalty) when offered. The highest seniority workers in each unit have 
priority to take overtime during high activity periods or to stay home 
during Tow activity periods. 

The preliminary analysis of the qualitative data using the first , 
fifteen families focused on those segments coded as pertaining to Work/ 
Family Interrelatedness. What emerged from that analysis was a working 
construct called "the image of the ideal family," or for short, the 
"family image." A systematic examination of the interviews for husbands 
and wives led to judgments as to whether or not a given couple shared a 
common family image. This was 'related to feelings expressed about the 6 
amount of time that parents should spend with their children, paternal 
participation in domestic chores and child care; These lines of inquiry 
were pursued with the Phase II sample and are discussed with more detail in 
the section on Findings. 

Jhe preliminary findings from both the quantitative and qualitative 
analyses of Phase I data led to some modifications in the procedures for 
Phase II, described below. 
2 . Phase II Procedures 

a . Securing an Appropriate Sample of Families 

Findings from Phase I indicated that the original sample design— which 
included "low" and "high" skilled jobs for a contrast in autonomy, super- 
vision and wages within the workplace — was not successful . Although the 
jobs selected required different lengths of training to master the skills 
involved, they were all uniformly lacking in autonomy and under a similarly 
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close style of supervision. Although the rate of pay varied some at the 
starting wages, the actual take home pay was controlled more by the women's 
willingness to work longer overtime hours or to take days off when available. 
In effect, the particular workplace chosen was characterized by a style of 
management and work* organization wholly inimical to autonomy, self-direction, 
and independent decision-making--even for regular, routine, everyday activ- 
ities. The jobs selected, with the exception of Senior Stenographer, are 
highly regimented, timed, paced and controlled. 

o 

These* findings suggested the need to contrast the Phase I sample with 
workers drawn from a different kind of organization, one w^th contrasting 
management and personnel policies. Some of the sampl ing criteria suggested 
at that time included: (a) that we find-, if possible, only one sufficiently 
large organization as the source for aM Phase II subjects; (b) that this 
organization not be characterized by a style of management and supervision 
sj^^^^to^ the telephone company; and (3) that workers not be unionized. 
The workplaces considered at that time incl uded 'federal and state offices, 
city and county offices,' a large state university, and several i area banks. . 

Several organizations were approached simultaneously. After several 
contacts, three seemed the best candidates. The first, a large financial 
institution, appeared to be the most homogeneous, drawing from a similar 
labor pool as that of the Phase I sample, but different from the telephone 
company in management style and family-relevant policies. Cooperation from 
management would enable us to locate an adequate number of subjects from 
the company's force of 350 full-time employees, the majority of them women. 
The second organization, a labor union, agreed to serve, if needed, as a 
back-up to complete the sample; its membership is made up of municipal, 



county and state agency workers. Also, a large downtown day care and 
nurseny .school serving primarily officer workers, many of them in 
financial institutions, agreed to provide access to their clients if 
needed; this is a fully accredited, non-profit, church-affiliated center. 
Finally, to be used as a last resource, a city-wide, non-profit child care 
referral service agreed to assist the Project in locating families.. 

The pursuit of contacts led to a series of letters, telephone ca ^^ 
and, finally, a meeting with the bank's personnel officer and the vice 
president in charge of personnel. They agreed to cooperate, and the 
personnel officer was charged with acting as liaison with Project staff. 
After additional meetings to determine the kinds of jobs to be included, 
the overall procedures were worked outo These procedures were essentially 
identical to those followed with the phone company sample, except that this 
time the contact person for referrals was the personnel officer rather than 
a union stewerd or a union vice president. Our personnel contact was asked 
to be extra careful not to seem to pressure any employee to participate. 
All subsequent contacts after the referral were handled by WPP staff; 
again, we kept to our policy of not informing our liaison of which, 
employees declined or accepted participation. 

■ When it became clear that one bank would not be sufficient to obtain 
all the sample families, contacts with two other banks were pursued, 
following identical procedures, until all 15 families had been recruited 
from three of the largest banks in the area. 

The sample for Phase II. is presented in Table 2. It should be noted 
here that there was a greater number of specific jobs represented in the 
banks sample. Unlike the telephone company, where jobs are clearly defined 
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and the structure of jobs is designed to allow for transfers and promotions 
according to rules set forth in the collective bargaining agreement, the 
levels of jobs in banks are more relative. In some cases this is because 
the banks themselves are undergoing rapid frowth and expansion. There is 
less clarity with respect to the criteria used to determine the wages; 
raises, promotions and transfers are totally under the control of super- 
visors and managers. The three levels presented in Table 2 are crude ways 
to group the jobs from three different banks; .the unequal ethnic repre- 
sentation in the different levels of jobs in our sample will be discussed 
later in the section entitled "Working Conditions of Women." 

b. Instruments and Research Staff Training 

As a result of our experiences with the Phase I sample and the 
preliminary data analysis, some fine tuning was required for Phase IPs 
interview schedules and the Work and Family Environment Scales. Several 
analyses of Phase I sample data indicated that using the Short Forms of 
the Work and Family Environment Scales, while saving time, had resulted in 
extremely low reliability estimates— particularly for the Family Fnviron- 
ment Scale scores. Updated materials from the Scale's developers suggested 
the use of the full scales with the second sample. Since the first 40 
items would remain the same, these items could still be used to compare 
samples should the full form's additional 50 items fail to result in a 
significant improvement. 

Examination of Phase I data about parenting and socialization sug- 
gested that we incorporate a more standardized approach to the question 
of parental practices and values and the reasonings underlying those 
practices. Both, the Second Mother Interview and the Father Interview were 



modified to add, at the end, five vignettes taken from a set of instruments 
used 'by a related project (see Final Interim Report , Southwest Parent Edu- 
cation Resource Center, December 1, 1981). These vignettes present the 
respondent with common parenting dilemmas and ask what she or he would do 
faced with those situations,, how the participants might be thinking and 
feeling, and whether the respondent has had similar experiences. Phase II 
interview schedules are presented in Appendix E. 

When Phase II data collection activities began, only the Black 
temporary interviewer who participated in Phase I was available to continue. 
A new Mexican American interviewer was then located and trained to use the 
revised interview schedules and procedures. 'A training sequence similar to 
Phase I's was- used, including training interviews and col 1 ective 1 i stening 
and sessions in which the' whole research tean^ 1 i stened and commented on 
interviews with .the/* revised schedules. 

c . Data Collection and Storage 

Data collection and storage ' procedures data were similar to those 
followed during Phase I. Two significant departures occurred mid-way 
through the data collection phase. First, it became clear that the 
vignettes, which had not been used in Phase I, ofttn became a burden on 
the time available with the subjects. In consequence, it became a matter 
of interviewer discretion tcuse any or all the vignettes. The criteria 
used was whether or not the subject had provided data sufficient to allow 
researchers to infer parenting practices and values. Often, incidents 
similar to those presented in the vignettes had already been brought up and 
discussed. In those cases, the vignettes were judged to be unnecessary and 
were simply left out. / 
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The second difference from Phase I procedure resulted from the 
departure of our Mexican American interviewer. Although when she was 
initially hired she told the staff 'she would be moving at the beginning 
of the summer, the data collection timetables projected indicated that 
there would be sufficient time for her to complete all interviews of 
Mexican American women. Because of unavoidable delays, experienced in 
locating and committing the families, however, there was not sufficient 
time for her to complete the task. For that reason, the last three Mexican 
American families were interviewed by the Anglo research' associate. Her 
bilingual skills were used mainly to establish rapport. All the interviews 
were conducted in English, as this was the preference of **he respondents. 
There was no ind ■:•* -ion that the lack of ethnic match affected these 
subjects 1 willingness to discuss any subject matter. 

The experience obtained during Phase I with coding and rearrangement 
of transcribed interview segments suggested a differen-t strategy, one based 
on obtaining full transcripts of all interviews and then concentrating 
coding only on areas central to exploring some hypotheses which had emerged 
from Phase I data. The areas were: (V) key events of their work and family 
histories; (2) perceptions and influences of workplace policies, (3) 
interrelatedness of work and family; and (4) parenting/socialization 
practices and values. The information was summarized by the researchers 
for each family by coding clateqories; thus, the "data books" for this Phase 
contain the summaries of information sequentially for each of the' fifteen 
families, 'in addition, full transcriptions of all interviews collected 
were available for quick reference. 

During this Phase, a total of 44 interviews were conducted. Only one 
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man declined to be interviewed; he wa£— according to his wife--simply too 
shy, 

d . Data Analysis 

The analysis of Phase II data examined the effects of those selected 
workplace policies and practices identified in Phase I, and contrasted the 
two samples in terms of effects of those policies on the families. Attention 
has been given to comparisons between Phase I and Phase II workplaces and 
families, among the three ethnic groups, and among other groupings suggested 
by data on some ways in which these families have adapted to their dual 
earner condition. 

Before presenting the findings, a brief summary of some significant 
problems encountered during data collection is necessary. The implications 
of these problems for the interpretation of findings is also discussed. 
3. Data Collection Problems, Solutions, and Implications for Analysis 

Phase I ! s CWA officials who provided referrals found to their surprise 
that the actual ppol of eligible subjects was more restricted than they had 
anticipated. As time passed and no new referrals were .obtained , the sample 
requirements and plan were revised. Three strategies were used: (1) 
families tffib had already been interviewed at the start of the data collection^., 
cycle were asked to be used as references with other pro's pee-tr^ve participants. 
Project staff felt that the best person to explain the project and to break 
down the natural hesitation to participate would be one who had already 
participated and could attest to the accuracy of staff descriptions of the 
study. (2) As an added effort to locate and recruit subjects, we decided 
to ask former, participants to actively seek out potential subjects from 
among their co-workers, since CWA officers often did not know about the family 
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status of their members and thus could not judge their eligibility for the 
sample. [3\ The sampling restrictions imposed at the start of the study 
were relaxed, and some cases that were somewhat different from the rest of 
the' sample were included. 

The relaxed criteria are most evident in the Black sample, where the 
greatest delay and difficulty in recruiting and committing subjects was 
experienced. Either the number of Black telephone company employees in 
the particular job categories sampled is relatively small, and/or the rate 
of divorce among those employees is relatively high. The reduced pool of 
available Black families nor only forced us to include families which did 
not meet our ideal sampling criteria, but it may also have led us to include 
families with more evident internal conflict than the remainder of the 
sample. As a result, three of the five Black families contained at least 
one previously divorced spouse. Only one of those families had dependent 
step-children living in the home, but another, had only a three year old 
child, younger'than our stated preference for school age children. 

To summarize, th-s deviations from our proposed sample characteristics 
in terms of marital history and ages of children for the Phase I sample 
are as follows: (1) One Anglo family had a one and a half year old only 
child. This couple was younger than the rest of the sample, had been 
married a shorter time, reported a lower income and was the only family 
in this Phase that did not own a home. (2) One Black family was a blended • 
family consisting of a widower with two teenaged children, married to a 
twice-divorced woman with one school aged child. There were no children 
from the current marriage, which is recent. (3) One Black family had a 
three year old child, which is younger than the preferred school age. In 
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addition, the father had been married before and had a daughter living with 
his former wife, (4) Another Black father had beeVi married previously and 
had two teenaged children living in town with their mother. He declined to 
participate in the study, blaming his unavailability on overtime and part 
time work; so it was decided that two interviews with the mother were better 
than being short one Black family, and even though data on this family are 
incomplete, both of this mother's interviews were used in the analysis. 
(5) In one Black family the father completed only the Family Environment 
Scale, while his wife neither compl eted ,nor returned either Scale. (6) 
One Black father consented to be interviewed but not taped, and he did not 
return the Work Environment Scale. (Thus, only 27 Work Environment Scales 
and 28 Family Environment Scales were collected,) (7) No Black semi-skilled 
worker who met the sampl e specifications could be located. Thus, for the 
Black sample, two high skilled and three unskilled worker families were 
selected. It should be pointed out that* every effort was made to locate 
and commit subjects who met the original specifications. But as a last 
resort, and as we were faced with deadlines, those requirements were relaxed. 

During the Phase II data collection, the following departures from the 
original plan were made: (1). One Anglo family had been married only two 
years, and the school age daughter was actually the wife's by a previous 
marriage. This fact did not emerge until the first interview with the 
mother was well underway. Data collection was completed with the expectation 
that it would not be used should time allow the recruitment of another family. 
Again, time forced us to include this family, (2) One Mexican American 
family had a severely handicapped child. Again, this fact did not. emerge 
until the interviews were underway, (3) One Mexican American father declined 



• TABLE 1 

^ SAMPLE CONFIGURATION: PHASE I TELEPHONE COMPANY SAMPLE 

(N =15) 

JOBS BY LEVEL OF PAY, 



COMPLEXITY OF TASKS, ' 
AND RESPONSIBILITY: 


ANGLO 


MEXICAN 
AMERICAN 


BLACK 


TOTAL 


HIGH LEVEL: 










Marketing Representative 


2 


2 


2 


6 


Service Representative 

o 










MEDIUM LEVEL: 










iior Stenographer 


1 


1 




2 


LOW LEVEL: 










Service Order Writer 


2 


2 


3 


7 


' Telephone Operator 

o 










TOTAL 


5 


5 


5 


15 



ERIC 
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TABLE 2 

SAMPLE CONFIGURATION: PHASE II BANKS SAMPLE 

(N =15) 



JOBS BY LEVEL OF PAY,. 
COMPLEXITY OF TASKS, 
AND RESPONSIBILITY 


ANGLO 


MEXICAN 
AMERICAN 


BLACK 


TOTAL 


HIGH LEVEL: 










Assistant, Loan Department 
Secretary to V.P. l s 
Technician, Accounting 


4 


1 




5 


MEDIUM LEVEL: 










Clerk in Deposits 
Clerk in Wire Transfers 
Lobby Teller 
Unit Supervisor 


1 


2 


1 


4 


LOW LEVEL: 










Clerks , various departments 
Machine Operators 
Collections, Mail 


a ■ 


2 


4 


6 


45 , 

TOTAL 5 


5 


5 


15. 
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to be interviewed. Unlike the Phase I Black father who also refused to be 
interviewed, this man was—according to his wife--simply too shy. The 
Hispanic researcher offered to conduct the interview in Spanish, but that 
didn't seem to be a factor. Faced with a relative scarcity of suitable 
families, we decided to proceed with this family even though the data would 
be incomplete. (4) One Black family, also included, had a teenaged stepson 
from the wife's previous marriage. (5) Finally, job levels among the three 
ethnic groups were unevenly distributed. Anglo women were overrepresented 
among the higher level bank jobs, with the consequent underrepresentation of 
minorities in that category, and vice versa. 

We do not have data on the number or placement of minority female 
employees in the bank jobs from which we sampled. Therefore, this under- 
representation of .minorities in the middle and top level non-exempt jobs in 
our sample may not reflect such underrepresentation with the particular banks 
sampled. Certainly we received refusals to participate from minority females 
in higher level positions. Nevertheless, the tendency for minority females 
to be* overrepresented in lower level jobs is consistent with U. S. labor 
market figures in general (United States Commission on Civil Rights, 
November 1982). 

What are the implications of the compromises we were forced to make 
in our attempt to match families with respect to the general type of jobs 
held by the mothers and according to specified criteria of family size and 
structure? The answer to that question is closely related to the nature 
and purpose of the study. 

The study was intended from its inception to be an in-depth exploration 
of some major theoretical issues in the literature an work/family relation- 
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ships, specifically these issues related to dual-earner families. 

We pointed out in the Introduction that research on "working women/ 1 
"working mothers," "dual-earner couples," etc. consistently operationalizes 
the salaried work of females as absence from the home and seldom explores 
the jobs of either spouse beyond distinguishing the jobs according tb 
standardized measurements of socio-economic status, such as the job's 
prestige level and its salary. By questioning the assumptions built into 
these measurements (i.e., chat they best indicate class position and there- 
fore they are the most important influences on people's personal lives), 
the study has obviated the necessity to "control for SES" in the traditional 
$ense. Rather, it has attempted to control" for other aspects of the women's 
jobs, aspects hypothesized to have important effects on her and her family's 
adaptation to both parents' full-time work outside the home. It was im- 
practical—given our sampling method--to attempt to control in the same 
manner for *the nature of the husbands'/fathers* working situation. There- 
fore, the traditional indicator of a family's SES, the husband's job status, 
was not controlled. The types of jobs held by the fathers in our sample's 
30 families include middle level management jobs in the public and private 
sectors, as well as skilled and semi-skil led. blue collar jobs; the annual 
salaries of the husbands range from a low of $10,000 to- a high of $36,000. 

It was pointed out in the Introduction that dual-earner families 
.challenge the traditional assumption that the husband's job status and in- t 
come level are the appropriate measure of a family's socio-economic status. 
Rather, as the work of Oppenheimer (1977) and others suggests, advances in 
both theory and method require that we research such issues as the rela- 
tionship between the nature of spouses' jobs and their relative contribution 



to the total family income. These issues should be the subject of research 
and not simply buried in the assumptions built into the measurements used. 
By opting to. sample through as few mothers' workplaces and job types as 
possible, we have attempted' to n.aintain the homogeneity of the jobs and - 
workplace policies of ^the female workers across ethnic groups. In exchange, 
we have been forced to include some families and workers which did not meet 
our ideal sampling criteria. 

The most significant compromise in terms of the women's jobs has been 
that in the Phase II sample of female bank employees,. Anglo women occupy 
the higher levels of non-exempt jobs (for example, executive secretary or 
accounting technician) while the minority employees work in lower icvcl- 
jobs, in particular the Black females (for example, bookkeeping clerk or 
mail teller clerk) . 

Tn terms of family characteristics, the Phase I sample included two 
famil ies--one Anglo and one Black--who had no elementary school aged child. 
In both cases their single child, was younger and not yet in kindergarten. 
For three cases (one Black Phase, I family, one Black Phase II family and 
one Anglo Phase II family) we incl uded partici pants who were in their second 
marriage and whose households included children from a previous union. 

As we point out in the Description of the Sample (|Section 1), however, 
the presence of step-children does not occur more often in °hase I or 
Phase II samples. There are more families jn the Phase II sample whose 
oldest child is a teenager, andwe have taken this difference between the 
comparison groups into account at appropriate places within the analysis. 

These and other compromises we were forced to make with our ideal 
sample criteria have had the effect of reducing the homogeneity within and 
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between our Phase I and Phase II samples or comparison groups. This, of 
course, has complicated the^analysis of patterns of relationships between 
variables and required us to exercise caution in our discussion of rela- 
tionships between workplace policies and family dynamics by considering 
alternative explanations simultaneously. In addition, we have expanded 
our analysis to include family and work histories with the aim of clarify- 

r 

ing some of the contrasting responses distinguishing Phase I and Phase II 
parents. In so doing, we have gained additional insights into the dynamic 
and reciprocal nature of employment experiences and family lives. 

-At the same time that we caution the; reader about the general izabil ity 
of the findings due to both, the small sample size and the sampling compro- 
mises made, we should also stress the advantages of these compromises. 
They have resulted in a sample which more accurately reflects the realities 
of family relationships in America, wherein an increasingly large percentage 
of dual-earner families include children from a previous marriage. The fact 
that minority females in the Phase II bank employee sample tend to occupy 
lower level jobs than Ancjl'os reflects this same tendency nationally; it 
thereby allows us to discuss more accurately the circumstances influencing 
families from the three ethnic backgrounds than if we were to strive for a x 
hypothetical "all things being equal" and control for such differences by 
sampling more selectively. 

In summary, the research has evolved into a comparative exploratory 
study of the responses of thirty families— all generally at the same stage 
of their family cycle and representing three ethnic backgrounds—to 'the 
employment of the wives. in jobs requiring no more than a high school educa- 
tion within two types of businesses: (1) a large telephone company where 
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the jobs sampled are under the control of a collective contract negotiated 
by a union--CWA; and (2) three large banks, ,ach with over 300 employees, 
in which the non-exempt "non-professional" jobs sampled are not unionized. 

This study was designed to expand the framework of research on the 
reciprocal influences between work and family life from the perspective of 
families in which both husband and wife are full-time workers. There are 
enough differences between the two types of workplaces selected, as will 
be discussed in detail later, to permit the exploration of how some work- 
place policies influence family life. Evidence has also been gathered on 
how intra-family processes have affected, over time, the working careers 
and decisions of men and women in the .sample. 

Presentation of the findings has been organized into five sections: 
(1) a general -description of the sample; (2) general work conditions of 
women; (3) work and family histories; (4) work and family environments as 
assessed by the quantitative scales administered; and (5) interrelatedness 
of work and family. 
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c. njwiMaS 

I . Description of The Sample 

The 30 families included in this^study all had full-time working 
mothers and fathers and dependent children living "at home. They were all 
nuclear family households; in only one case was there an additional t 
relative living in the home. The families were selected through the 
mothers* place of employment. This resulted in two phases: Phase I of the 
study, which included women who worked for the telephone company; and Phase 

II, which included women working at three large banks. Given aur sampling 
procedure, the husbands' occupations could not be controlled without 
placing excessive restrictions on eligibility for the study. 

a. Women's Jobs and Education 

The women's jobs represented in the phone company sample (Phase I) 
included: (1) Service Representative, (2) Market Representative, (3) 
Senior Stenographer, (4) Service Order Writer, and (5) Telephone Operator. 
These jobs represent decreasing levels of skill and are fairly evenly 
distributed among the women's three ethnic groups (Anglo, Mexican American 
and Black). All the women selected for the study have "craft" jobs, 
defined by exclusion as being non-supervisory, non-management jobs; these 
jobs are covered by the company/CWA contract. 

The women interviewed in this phase of the study had been working for 
this company from two to 16 years--in most cases continually except for 
maternity leave interruptions. The median length of service was ten years, 
and the median length of service in their present classification was six 
years. 
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The educational levels of these women revealed no large differences 
among the three ethnic groups. Only one woman, a Black, had a baccalaureate 
degree. Five women reported no education beyond high school, and the rest 
have from half a year to one and a half years of business college, community 
college or junior college courses. Frequencies are presented in Table 3. 

The women's jobs represented in the" sample from the three banks (Phase 
IP varied much more, reflecting a diversity of operations of banks $s 
workplaces. All the jobs selected, however, are so-called "non-exempt, " 
which is a category similar to "craft" at the phone company; one of the 
chief characteristics of these jobs is that the workers holding thenr qualify 
for overtime wages when they exceed the specified number of regular hours. 
The jobs sampled included: (1) secretaries to vice presidents; (2) accounting 
technician; (3) clerk in Wire Transfer Department; (4) teller, (5) book- 
keeper supervisor; (6) machine operator; and (7) clerks in various depart- 
ments or divisions. These jobs represent three separate banks which are 
organized somewhat differently and are at different stages of growth. The 
banks 1 job classifications are not uniformV'the jobs are listed here in a 
crude order of skill levels and autonomy. Unlike the women from the phone 
company, the women holding these job£, at .east in the three banks in our 
sample, are not equally distributed in terms of ethnicity among these jobs; 
Anglo women tended to occupy the higher level jobs, while Black women tended 
to occupy the lower level jobs. 

In contrast to the phone company women, the women at the banks had 
been in their present jobs for no more than four years; nine had been in 
their jobs for two years or less. The longest time that anybody in the 
sample had worked at a bank continously was nine years, most of it spent in 
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" TABLE 3 
WOMEN'S EDUCATIONAL LEVELS 
(N=30) 



MEXICAN 
ANGLO AMERICAN BLACK 



High School 

Diploma Only 2 2 1 

TELEPHONE 

COMPANY Some College* 3 3 3 

WOMEN 

College Degree** - - 1 



MEXICAN 
ANGLO AMERICAN BLACK 



High School 
Diploma Only 

BANKS. 

WOMEN Some College* 



College Degree** 



* Primarily Business and 
Community/Junior Colleges 

** Four Year Baccalaureate 
Degree or Higher 
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relatively low level clerical jobs. There was a great disparity in the 
level of the jobs and salaries of the women sampled. Anglo women, tended to 
be in higher level secretarial positions or in positions dealing face to 
face with the public, while the minority women tended to have lower level 
jobs, dealing either with machines, documents or people on the phone.; 

Four Anglo women had from one to three years of education beyond high 
school. The only exception was a woman who had worked for other banks 
before relocating in the city. Among the minority women, in contrast, only 
ttyo out of ten reported one year of post-high school education, and only 
one of these had .a" relatively higher level job. This woman came from a 
much higher level job in a small town bank which she left wlien her husband 
was transferred to the city. 

b. Men's Jobs and Education 

The husbands 1 jobs in the Phase I sample included: (1) managers with 
15 or more people under them,' (2) educational consultant at a state agency, 
(3) supervisors with less than 15 people under them,, (4) self-employed small 
businessman, (5) members of the Armed Forces, (6) civil service clerks, 
and (7) skilled craftsmen. 

The husbands' jobs in the Phase II sample included: (1) operations • 
managers (second in line) in large department stores, (2) electronics 
technician, (3) self-employed small businessman, (4) supervisor in a pri- 
vately-operated mental health institution, (5) law enforcement agents, (6) 
career non-commissioned off icers in the Armed Forced-, (7) skilled craftsmen, 
and (8) warehouse/stock clerks. 

Men in both samples held a great variety of occupations. Few clear * 
patterns are evident. In the first year -sample, three of the five Anglo 
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men were in managerial /supervi sory positions, although the nature of who or 
what they managed varied greatly: one managed several crews that repair or 
maintain telephone company installations and equipment; another oversaw a 
group of professional real estate appraisers; a third was responsible for 
the inventory and one clerk 1 in the parts and accessories section of a 
retail store. The other two Anglo men had skilled trades; one had learned 
through apprenticeship with his father and the other in technical short 
courses in a branch of t f he Armed Forces, In contrast, two Anglo males in 
the second year sample (Phase II) held jobs in law enforcement, requiring 
specialized training; these, were careers through which these individuals 
had moved in steps. One had a specialized job in spite of his relatively 
low rank, due to a brief interruption in his career in which he lost the 
rank and seniority achieved in almost ten years of work. The other three 
Anglo men held jobs as a manager, a technician, and an owner/operator of a 
small business. Men's educational levels are presented in Table 4. 

Four Phase I Mexican Americans, on the other hand, had relatively high 
educational levels and held professional, managerial or clerical jobs. The 
only one without a college degree was a skilled printer employed by a 
federal agency at uhion-level vyages. In contrast, all but one .of the 
Mexican American males in the second year sample held relatively low 
skilled jobs. One was a manager in a large department store; the rest had 
semi-skilled jobs, such as painter and tile installer, or low level stock 
clerk jobs . 

Three Black men in the first year sample had skilled jobs; two were 
telephone company repairmen and one was a mechanic in one of the Armed 
Forces. The others included a first level (shift) supervisor in an 
electronics firm and a construction inspector for the city. In comparison, 



TABLE 4 



MEN'S EDUCATIONAL LEVELS 
(N=30) 



MEXICAN 







ANGLO 


AMERICAN 


BLACK 




High School 
Diploma Only 


2 


1 


1 


PHONE COMPANY 

EMPLOYEES' 

HUSBANDS 


Some College* 


2 




4 




College Degree** 


1 


4 





BANKS 

EMPLOYEES' 

HUSBANDS 



MEXICAN 
ANGLO AMERICAN 



BLACK 



High School 








Diploma Only 


1 


1 


3 


Some College* 


3 


4 


1 


College Degree** 


1 




1 



* Primarily Business and 
Community/Junior College 

** Four Year Baccalaureate 
Degree of Higher 
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two Phase II Black men were career military non-commissioned officers with 
office jobs, and a third man was a mental health program 
supervisor/administrator. Another Black man was a short (day) haul 
refrigerated truck driver for a frozen foods distributor, and the fifth 
serviced vending machines as an employee of a small company. 

Overall, the greatest contrast was between Phase I and Phase II 
Mexican American men, both in their educational level and in the nature of 
their jobs. 

c. Family Characteristics 

In general, the total sample is fairly homogeneous in terms of the 
demographic variables of interest. All but two couples were in their late 
twenties to late thirties. These exceptions were a :very young couple /in 
their early twenties and one couple of forty-year-olds. Two other men were 
in their forties but were married to women about ten years younger. 
Twenty-five of the thirty couples had been married between eighty and 
sixteen years, with a median of about eleven years. The number of children 
.ranged from one to four. Fi ve^'famil ies had one child, thirteen had two 
children, ten had three, and only two families had four. Two women were 
expecting a child during the time of the study, one In the first phase and 
one in the seconds in both cases, their families will increase from two to 
three chil dren . 

There were no .systematic differences between phases or among the three 
ethnic groups in the genders of the children; there were overall more boys 
(41 boys to 29 girls). 

All but two families had at l east o ne elementary school aged child 
livinq in the home. This was bne of the main criteria specified for this 
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sample. 'The two exceptions, both in Phase I, were included when no other 
suitable family of their ethnic and job characteristics could be located 
within the time allocated for data collection. 

Of the 28 families who had elementary school children, only on^ family 
had three children in that age range (it included a pair of twins); twelve 
had two children in that age range; and fifteen had only one. Nine of the 
twelve families with two elementary school aged children were in the First 
Phase sample, while eleven of the fifteen families with only one' elementary 
school aged child were in the Phase II sample. 

There was no pattern of gender distribution among these elementary 
school aged children, either between phases or among ethnic groups, with 
only one exception: all the Black elementary school aged children in Phase 
II were boys. The twelve families who had two children in that age range 
were distributed as follows: eight were boy/girl combinations, three were 
both boys and one was both girls. 

While two families had an only child of preschool age, twelve other 
families had preschool aged children in addition to their elementary school 
aged children. Black families are overrepresented in this group (seven of 
the ten Black families had preschoool children). 

Six Phase II families had .teepaged children, compared to only one such 
family in Phase I. Only one of these families with a teenager also h#d a 
preschool aged child. The presence of teenaged children. in the Phase II 
families occurs equally among the three ethnic .groups . 

Another sampling criterion advanced at the beginning of the study was 
that spouses be in their first marriage so that there be no step-children 
living in the home. It was assumed that step relationships could 



complicate family dynamics. An attempt was made to avoid including 
step-families. While we were .largely successful, there were some 
exceptions. Three families, two Black and one Anglo, included a step 
child. Two other Bl ack men . had been married before for a short period of 
time and had one and two children, respectively, who did not reside with 
them. Finally, in one Anglo family both spouses had been married briefly 
before but had had no children from those unions. 

The great majority of individuals and couples in the sample are 
originally from Texas and most have lived most of their adult lives in the 
state and in the city. Of the five families that included an out-of-state 
member, four had been brought to the city by military transfers, including 
the only two families in which both spouses were from out of state. In 
most of the couples, at least one spouse--and often both--hadt been raised 
in a small town. Of the thirty families, 22 fell into this category: 
seven Mexican American couples, eight Anglo couples, and seven Black 
coyples. Most of the respondents from the city grew up there, and many of 
the small town reared spouses had come* from nearby towns and were married 
to residents of the city. Six individuals grew up in another city, less 
than 100 miles away. 

The majority of the families were living within the city limits; only 
seven families lived in areas outside the city limits. The children 
attended .schools in their respective districts. Three families sent their 
children to a private Catholic school downtown. 

Only five families were not home owners; two of these lived in 
military housing, one in public housing subsidized by the city on a sliding 
scale, and two others in rented apartments. The houses owned by the rest 
of the families ranged from two^bedroom frame houses in lower income, 



predominantly Black and Mexican American neighborhoods, to one ranch-style 
suburban house on a three-aqre lot. In general, the houses and furnishings 
reflected the relative Income level of the families, 
d. Income 

The importance of the income generated by the working mothers in the 
study isr. clear in the data presented in Figures 1 and 2. Figure 1 presents 
fanily income figures for the total sample. It is important to note that 
the figures have not been adjusted to take inflation into account. Income 
reported by Phase I (1981 sample families) was their total 1980 income. 
Likewise, in Phase 1 1 (1982 sample families) the income reported was - for 
L981. Individual annual income for the women ranged from $9,000 to $21,000 
with a median of $16,000 for the phone company workers, and from $8,000 to 
$16,000 with a median of $12,000 for the bank workers. For the men, it 
ranged from $12,000 to to $36,000 with a median of $18,000 for the Phase I 
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sanple, and from $9,000 to $35,000 with a median of $15,000 for the 
husbands in the Phase II sample. Overall, as these figures indicate, 
husbands tended to have better paying jobs than their wives. The one 
exception was that Mexican American women working for the phone company had. 
incomes as high or'higher than their husbands. This was due to the 
relatively high seniority of this group, of women, which not only increased 
their base rate, but also gave them priority for working overtime at higher 
rates. Furthermore, the benefits (such as health and dental insurance, 
company stock and retirement plans) that phone company employees had won 
through collective bargaining made their total contribution of resources 
even more important to the family's financial stability. This pronounced 
effect held even among Phase I Mexican American families, where fathers, as 
a group, had the highest educational level of the whole sample. 
» 51 
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Figure 1 

Total Family Annual Income 

MEANS FOR 3 ETHNIC GROUPS in phase f (1980) and phase ii (1981) 
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Figure 2 

Wives' Contribution to Total Family Income 
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Overall, Phase I families had higher income levels than those in Phase 
II, even though their incomes are reported in 1980 dollars. Were these 
figures adjusted for inflation, the real difference in buying .power would 
show even more dramatically. 

The importance of both samples 1 wives 1 income is readily apparent- 
For the Phase I sample, data' reveal virtually no differences in total 
family income between the three ethnic groups; the wives' income had a 
leveling effect on the disparities in the husbands' income. For the Phase 
II sample, however, a wide disparity between the three ethnic groups 
persisted, a* disparity which reflects in part the overall population 
distribution of income as well as the relatively low^salaries of bank 
employees, compounded by the fact that Anglo women tended to have better 
paying jobs and Black women tended ta'have the lowest paying jobs. This 
seems to reflect a lingering unequal distribution of opportunities-- 
assuming that the employees and jobs sampled from the banks reflect the 
ethnic breakdown of the banks' and the city's female labor force. Yet, 
despite these limitations, minority women still tended to contribute 
substantially more than their Anglo counterparts to total family income, as 

shown in Figure 2. 

These two graphs were used by project staff for a presentation of 
findings at an October, 1982, meeting of the National Council on Family 
Relations in Washington, D.C. The original graphs are color coded. 

e. Education and Income 

Another element related to income is education. The samples targeted 
occupations which did not require more than a high school education. In 
fact, 14 of the 30 women reported no more than high school education, 
compared with only six of the 30 men. Only orte woman had a baccalaureate 
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degree, completed after she had started working for the phone company. The 
degree resulted not in a promotion but rather in a transfer to an area 
slightly more related to. her business degree. In comparison, seven men 
held college degrees, including two with masters degrees and one with two 
baccalaureate degrees. The rest of the sample reported varying amounts of 
post-high school education in business colleges, community colleges and 
junior colleges. 

Overall, then, men had not only had more schooling than women, but 
also tended to have larger individual incomes. Correlation coefficients 
between education and income were computed for various groups and for the 
total sample. These correlations are presented in Table 5. The 
relationships between income and education are complex, and cannot be 
explained simply in terms of individuals. In several instances, it was the 
higher income of the lower educated women that made it possible for the 
husband to increase his education and his income. At this intermediate 
range of education and income, a very small proportion of the variance is 
accounted for by these correlations. Phase I women's salaries did not 
correlate with education. For the men, those with degrees tended to work 
in mid-management within public agencies, where salaries were equal to or 
even below those of two telephone repairmen with eight years 1 seniority. 
In fact, three of the four highest individual Phase I men's salaries were 
made by phone company male employees with no more than a year of education 
beyond high school. In terms of men's salaries in our first year sample, 
those men making union wages fared as well or better than those with 
col 1 ege deg rees. 

In the Phase II sample, Anglo women, most in higher level positions, 
tended to earn larger salaries and to report some schooling beyond high 
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TABLE 5 

PEARSON PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATION 
BETWEEN YEARS OF EDUCATION AND 
ANNUAL INDIVIDUAL INCOME IN THOUSANDS' 



BY 


PHASE AND GENDER 








MALES 


FEMALES 


(BOTH) 


PHASE I 
PHONE COMPANY 
FAMILIES 


.13 

(n=15) 


.00 

(n=15) 


.13 

(n=30) 


> 

PHASE II 

BANK 

FAMILIES 


.50 

(n=15) 


.59 
(n=15) 


.50 
(n=30) 


BOTH 


.39 

(n=30) 


.34 

(n=30) 


.47 

(n=60) 
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school . Among the men, the two highest salaries were reported by second 
highest managers in two' very similar large department stores. One had 
started as a management trainee while still in college, while the other 
started from the bottom at a different large chain of retail stores. Both 
men had worked their way up the corporate ladder, had their share of 
transfers and promotions, and eventually have reached similar positions 
through alternative routes. The other man with a college degree was a 
Black who, after graduating from a small Black college 19 years ago, could 
not find a decent job; he had begun a career in the armed forced and 
achieved the rank of Master Sergent. When* intervi ewed , he was one year 
away from retirement. 

In summary, despite difficulties encountered with the sampling method 
the families included in the study were relatively homogeneous. They 
tended to fall into the late twenties-early thirties age group; to fall 
into approximately the same stage of the family cycle, in that they had an 
elementary school aged child at home and had been married approximately the 
same amount of time; and to generally have three or fewer children. Rural- 
versus-city backgrounds were similar across ethnic groups and most pf the 
families shared Texas* origi ns. Differences which must be attended to in 
the analysis are: a greater tendency for Black families to have a 
pre-school aged child in addition to the elmentary school aged child; and 
the greater number of families with teenagers in Phase II. 

A workplace-related difference most relevant to this study was the 
tendency foV Phase II Mexican American and Black women to have lower level, 
lower paying jobs than the Anglo women in the same sample. As discussed 
earlier in this report, these differences are consistent with data on the 
'U. S. work force in general (see Doeringer and Piore, 1971; Gordon, 1972; 
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United States Commission on Civil Rights, November 1982). The result is 
that these data become part of the analysis rather than impeding it-- just 
as do general family income differences between Phases I and II. Again, by 
analyzing these case studies of families of women who work under different 
types of workplace policies, it is possible to concentrate on the complex 
relationships between jobs and parental roles in the home; data collected 
can help us advance understanding of ways in which husbands' and wives 1 jobs 
V, influence over time the negotiation of these roles, and how families influence 
the. work life of their members. 
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2. General Work Conditions of Women 

a. Phase I - Telephone Company Employees 

Job features most often discussed by the respondents as having a clear 
effect on their family (whether direct or indirect) included both positive 
and negative aspects. They were: (1) management style; (2) leave 
policies; (3) work schedules; and (4) salary and benefits. 

(1) Management Style 

One of the most sal ient* aspects of current employment experiences 
among women in the Phase I sample was the high pressured nature of their 
jobs. The pressure seemed to be less significant for those two women in 
the "semi-skilled" category of jobs more akin to clerical positions. 
However, for the Operators, Service Order Writers, and Service 
Representatives, the pressure seemed to come from three main sources: (1) 
the highly structured and repetitive nature of the work tasks; (2) the fast 
and rigidly enforced pace of the work; ; (3) the extremely close style of . „■ 
supervision of the'workers, leaving them with—official ly--almost no 
autonomy in decision-making and no control over the organization or content 
of thei r work. 

The women reported that their jobs with the telephone company are 
structured as follows. Operators take one call after another all day, 
using phrases and even voice tones which are prescribed, at a pace 
determined by a computer, and^with pressure to take a minimum number of 
calls per set time limit. Service Representatives, higher paid and more 
skilled workers requiring at least three months training, answer the 
telephone to take orders and/or complaints about service, provide 
information about services and try to sell new services, in call after call 



in blocks of , time throughout the day, at a fast and equally rigidly 
controlled pace, using predetermined phrases, and under pressure to meet 
sales quotas and handle a minimum number of calls per set unit of time. 

Since none of these jobs ore supervisory, the company's 
pol icy--accordi ng to our respondents—is that workers must consult with 
their immediate supervisors when there is a decision to be made about 
procedure on a customer contact, record keeping, etc. Both Operators and 
Service Representatives attributed additional frustration and pressure to - 
the common occurrence of supervisors who are either uninformed or 
unavailable. This appears to be related to the generally negative 
emotional effects of the lack- of autonomy and control described by 

a 

respondents.. 

The emotional stress which their job placed on most of the women 
interviewed (reported in 13 out of 15 cases) attests to its importance. 
Furthermore, this stress was so extreme that most of them were aware of it 
as having had a negative influence ofi their behavior at home. How their 
families adapted to it and the women's own coping mechanisms constituted 
one of the main foci of the interviews. 

The women reported possibilities for job mobility due to ease of 
transfer .between the "craft" jobs. The most common transfers are simply 
changes in location from one unit or plant to another within Texas. Other 
changes are "lateral transfers" that involve changes not in salary, but in 
job functions, schedules and seniority. The seniority system determines, 
among other things, the order in which employees in a given unit are 
allowed priority over the yios^ desirable vacation times, schedules, and 
other forms of leave without pay. Salary increases are automatic and are 
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determined by the overall contractual conditions negotiated every three 
years by the union. 

In addition to lateral transfers, craft workers can request promotions 
and transfers to higher classified and more highly paid jobs. Those 
transfers and promotions are determined by ratings of efficiency and 
attendance, and by recommendations from supervisors and managers. 
Supervisory personnel can be either selected from the ranks of the craft 
employees or hired directly from the outside, with no control from the 
union. Some jobs require aptitude tests, and in most cases there is formal 
training which may vary in length according to the complexity of the new 
functions. In addition, frequent changes in the job procedures and new 1 
equipment require retraining of the job incumbents. In some cases vtrai ni ng 
involves travel to a different city for a limited period of v time. 

The reasons given by most respondents for not transferring or being 
promoted into better-paying "outside" jobs, such as repair or installation, 
or into supervisory positions centered around the dangers or discomforts of 
the former and the further responsibilities and pressures of the latter. 

t 

(2) Leave Pol icies 

The Phase I women said another policy increasing pressure on them is a 
strict enforcement of penalties for tardiness; a small number of late 
arrivals will be placed on a worker's record. Furthermore, no more than 
three or four sick days are considered acceptable per year. After this, 
leave taken for short illnesses weighs negatively on employees' records; it 
can be used to deny them promotion and transfer opportunities, or even to 
build a case for dismissal. 



Difficulties encountered by most workers in getti ng ' time off to meet 
the everyday needs of their children was one of the problem^ most often 
mentioned by women interviewed. In particular', difficulties in getting 
time off when children are sick or need to go to the doctor was mentioned 
when women were asked specifically about the company's leave policies. 
Although respondents reported some flexibility on leave, left to the 
discretion of supervisors, this issue was uniformly considered to be a 
naj or -problem for the families. 

On the other hand, most women were appreciative of the six weeks paid 
maternity leave. Some cited examples of children born before this policy * 
was instituted (through the union ' s efforts ) and the problems created by 
much longer leaves without pay. If they could afford to, most women took a 
longer leave than the paid period of six weeks, indicating the importance 
to them of time at home with newborn .chi 1 dren. 

No majo'r complaints about the vacation leave policies were expressed. 
The telephone company gives one week accrued vacation after six months of 

A 

service and as high as four weeks paid vacation a year. Because of high 
seniority, most mothers in the sample were able to choose when and for how 
long to take their vacation time', which allowed vacation to coincide with 
major events in their children's or families' calendars. The possibility 
of breaking up vacation into several short leaves appeared convenient to * 
the sampled mothers; this allowed them to take time to meet their special 
personal or fami ly-rel ated needs. . « 
(3) Work Schedules 

Two issues of work hours schedul i ng were important to the tel^p/hone 
company women interviewed, and both issues had the greatest impact on the 



Operators. Th& first was the availability of various shifts and the second 
fl was the determination of days off. 

m Irregular hour shifts were often reported to be a major problem in the 

families' lives', either because the mothers worked evenings and seldom saw 

M * their families, or because they had had to leave or pass up more desirable 

fli 

positions in order to get .out of irregular (non 8 to 5) schedules. A 
If 

■ regular schedule was the main reason givjen by several women for having 
m moved into the Service Representative position, one which is strictly 

regular business hours., 
I The inconvenience caused by the irregular schedule, however, appeared 

to be related to the age of a woman's children and/or the willingness of 

mm 

I her husband to care for them -during her absence. One 'family found the 

m " "split shift" arrangement to be an advantage; she could be home with their 

child part of the day and leave the child in the father's care during the 

■ .early evening. 

The women's setond major concern with work schedules was the "days 
I off" policy for Operators. In the phone company, Operators' days off are 

■ determined bi-weekly by a computer, taking into account the available work 

HI o 

mm 

force and the expected demands for service. This results in a near random 

■ pattern of days off,' which can come at any time during the week. In 

mm 

consequence, families, and especially the adults, cannot plan in advance to 

■ attend events; those activities that can be arranged have to be planned 

c 

m with only one week's advance notice. One couple in the sample complained 

of not having had a weekend off together in eight years, due to her 

I operator schedule and the overtime demands of his job. Others spoke of 

frequent arguments with husbands concerning .which parent should try to get 
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out of work to care for the children oh weekends. Finally, some mentioned 
the loss of regular contact with friends and relatives because of the 
di ff icul ty 'of attending and planning social events around their irregular 
days off. 

(4) Salaries and Benefits 

Virtually all the Phase I women cited good salaries and benefits as 
their primary reason for remaining with the telephone company. The 
majority of the men and women interviewed gave much. credit for their 
comfortable income levels to the wives' good salaries and benefits. This 
was more consistently the feeling of the minority parents, which suggests a 
greater awareness of the negative effects of poverty on families. The 
minority parents often expressed the opinion that the advantages of having 
good jobs and sufficient income improved their family lives and enhanced 
their children's opportunities for the future. 

Both spouses in al 1 the telephone company families named salaries and 
benefits as the most desirable aspect of the wives' jotjs. The wages at the 
- time of this phase of th,e study (March through August, 1981) ranged from a 
low of $700 a month for a beginning Operator to a high of $1 ,584 for a 
Service Representative with four years' seniority. The top salary for an 
Operator with four years' seniority was $1,388, only $196 less per mcpnth 
than the higher classified Service Representative job. These scales ace 
negotiated every three years in collective bargaining between the company 
and the Communications Workers of America, and are subject to an annual 
readjustment between contracts. In effect, the actual salary that workers 
make is determined (1) by their willingness and/or availability to work 
.overtime when they want and/or when the company needs them (at overtime 
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rates), (2) by their willingness to take leave without pay during low 
demand periods; (3) by their seniority, and (4) by their job classi- 
fication. 

b. Phase II - Bank Employees " * 
The discussion of work conditions for the Phase II women are more v 
difficult to explain in straightforward terms than those of Phase I women. 
First, there are major differences in the organization and nature of the 
work done by phone company craft workers and that done by non-exempt* 
staff in large banks. Second, the women in. the Phase II sample work in 
three different banks. 

After interviewing personnel officers at all three banks about the 
relevant policies and practices, it was clear to Project staff that there 
are differences among the three regarding several policies. For example, 
only two of the three personnel officers said their banks post jobs and job 
descriptions internally so that employees can determine whether or not they 
would be interested in or qualify for open positions. At the time of our 
interviews, the third bank retained a more informal system of word-of -mouth 
among supervisors and a great dependence on "the personnel officers' 
knowledge of staff. Posting was scheduled to begin at the beginning of 
1983 in this bank. Two of the personnel officers indicated a more flexible 
approach to short-term leave for family or other personal reasons than did 
a third officer. 

Despite these overall bank policy differences, interviewed workers 
indicated that management of individual employees depended largely on a , 

*Refers to status as non-managerial and therefore eligible to receive 
overtime pay. Officers and some supervisors are "exempt" from overtime 
pay. 
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worker's own immediate or second level supervisor and on her type of job. 
Because of great diversity in the interviewed women's jobs, it has been 
difficult to discern policy differences between the banks when looking at 
individual cases. This diversity also accounts, in, part, for the problem 
of generalizing about bank employees' working conditions. That is, it is 
not a simple matter to compare an executive secretary's work conditions to 
those of a bookkeeping clerk whose routine job requires little training or 
skill. 

But the chief source of the problem for our staff has been the 
difficulty in getting an overall picture of how banking is organized. 
Since it is hard to define how different departments and sections of a bank 
are related to each other, it is therefore quite difficult to discern the 
linkages between respondents ' jobs in terms of relative status or 
responsibilities. The personnel officers interviewed agreed that this is 
partly because it 2£ di ff icul t to measure the skills and responsibilities 
required for many non-exempt jobs in relation to eacn other. Criteria 
appearing to make a difference in how bank jobs are rated were most 
formally presented to project staff in a checklist one bank uses to rate 
different jobs by giving points in the following areas: education 
required; experience required; complexity of the work; responsibility for 
financial loss involved; responsibility for contacts with customers; the 
supervision required; the physical working conditions; mental and physical 
effort required; and the importance of workers' appearance. 

For purposes of comparison with the tel ephone, company craft jobs,* 
there are two points which are important to draw from the above facts: 

^Craft is a term used within the company to indicate a broad range of 
unionized, non-managerial positions. 
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(1) bank career paths are neither as straightforward nor as accessible to 
employees' understanding; (2) the non-supervisory bank non-exempt jobs tend 
to be more fluid and complex, less amenable to standardization, than are 
the telephone company craft level office jobs. It appears that as a 
result, training for the more complex jobs is also less standardized, which 
could partly account for the difficulty in straightforward comparison of 
jobs by skill level. Personnel officers tended to respond to questions 
about what skills are required for a job like "wire transfer clerk," for 
example, by saying, "you need a good head for mathematics," or "you need to 
be able to meet high pressured deadlines daily because otherwise the bank 
loses interest." The officers said someone working in the commercial loans 
division or as a secretary for an important officer must be able to handle 
important clients, or "a higher caliber of clients." 

What these examples suggest is that bank staff are often judged on 
qual ities —intel 1 igence, manner and appearance, or state of knowledge about 
a particular set of principles (mathematics, accounting, commercial 
lending, checks and deposits, etc.) or aspect of banking. This is in 
addition to whatever particular and easily measurable skills are required 
(i.e., typing, CRT experience, handling money). All three banks have 
educational assistance programs for staff who wish to attend classes in 
banking outside of work hours, and all offer some courses for which paid 
leave is granted. But at least two personnel officers agreed that there is 
a big--and probably increasing—gap in terms of amount of education between 
the lowest rated jobs and the higher level, higher paying jobs in many 
departments of banking. 



4 
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In summary, it appears that because it is less standardized, the kind 
of knowledge and experience drawn on for all but the 1 owest ranked bank 
jobs is more complex and challenging than that demanded of telephone 
company employees.** However, this factor has also made the processes of 
training- transferring and being promoted less rational and relatively 
unclear to many bank employees, whose jobs are--unlike phone company 
workers' --not unionized. Bank employees interviewed felt more dependent 
on their immedtate and second-level supervisors for their chances within 
the company. While this dependence existed in the telephone company 
employees interviewed, they also indicated recourse to union stewards and^ 
union rules. 

(1) Management Style 

In sharp contrast to the descriptions of the telephone company 
employees, the bank employees in general asserted that they were not 
closely supervised but rather were trusted to do their work. The first 
* level supervisor in some areas .appeared similar to a lead worker and was 
available for handling problems outside the employee's scope. Most women 
interviewed described work areas consisting of no more than four or five 

c 
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people; therefore it often appeared that an experienced staff 
person--incl uding several of the respondents--mi ght share the 'knowledge and 
problem-solving work with this supervisor unofficially. In all four cases 
of the higher level jobs (executive secretaries and the accounting 
technician) the employees appeared to have a great deal of control over the 
organization and pacing of their work. The work in one case was actually, 
if not officially, supervisory. This was true for four of the middle level 
employees interviewed as well; one was a non-exempt supervisor for her 
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area, and the other three worked closely enough with their immediate 
supervisors to be able to function in that capacity in the supervisors 1 
absence. 

. There were only two bank employees in the sample who reported that 
they did routine work with little variation and had little or no 
decision-making influence over problems with customers, accounts or 
whatever. These were also the only two women who reported exercising no 
influence over the organization of their work. In neither case did they 
also report being under great pressure, as did so many of the telephone 
company employees sampled. Both were in the lowest ranked jobs in the 
group, and had 1 ittl e< customer contact. 

Lobby teller and wire transfer clerk were two bank jobs personnel 
officers defined as highly pressured jobs, due to the funds handled, the 
consequences of mistakes, and other reasons. Yet both women who occupied 
these jobs when interviewed emphasized their sense of accomplishment and 
acquired skills rather than the pressure. Both women were comparing this 
work to previous less pleasant and responsible jobs. 

The job rewards most repeatedly mentioned by Phase II women were the 
opportunities for making decisions, for reorganizing or improving the 

I 

system of working, and for learning. Almost all employees expressed 
positive feelings toward learning about banking, about a specific area, 
about new machines, etc. Even those in the lower level jobs reported 
feeling that there were theoretically opportunities for, advancement in the 
bank, even though they were often not certain what they wanted to do or 
could do, or were uncertain about their supervisor's support or about the 
procedures they could use to get other positions. 



Consistent with the Anglo/minority patterns of response on the Work 

Environment Scales, reported in Section 4, most of the probl ems—current or 

past—with gaining supervisors' support for promotions or transfers were 

reported by Black or Mexican American women. These conflicts or problems 

with supervisors appeared to have played a role- in slowing the advancement 

of several minority females by keeping them for several years in positions 

which they were ready to leave. Because of perceived risks of job loss, 

this overriding significance of immediate or second level supervisors in 

the work careers of women in the non-exempt bank jobs appeared to take on 

even more importance in the eyes of lower to mid-level employees. 0 Several 

of these employees reported a fear of going over supervisors' heads tp go. 

after a job (except the Black woman who filed a formal complaint against 

her supervisor). Others who were not involved in such conflicts, including 

at least one high level female employee, still expressed concern about' the 

uncertainties of aspiring to jobs within higher level non-exempt 

catetories. Here are the comments of one bank employee, when asked why she 

doesn't try to advance into other higher-paying jobs: 

You stay at one pi ace/ you learn the job, and you've got it /down 
pat; and then there's another opening', so you take that one, and 
you keep going up the scale. And then you get . that— you ' re put 
.on probation three months. After three months' probation 
there 's. . .the only raise is the next thing that's coming to you. 
And that's what she was doing. And you know what happened -to her 
(the woman who used to have respondent's current job)? She's 
going. ..it went to her head. So she left our< bank for another 
bank, for a better paying job, another job title. And she wasn't 
going to do anything. And it. ..she didn't )as% there maybe .three 
or four—this is what I heard—three or four months, and she 
wound up applying back to our job, back to our.bank. 'She came 
back to our bank. She didn't like it where she was at. And they 
didn 't take her. 4 

Another bank employee, who likes her job and^s trying to move up, 

demonstrates a similar sense of risk involved with trying to do so: 
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Well, then sJie^was my supervisor of th2 area. And the person 
that was given* the supervisor's position in the area didn't know 
anything about that area ^ and I felt, well, you know, but then^ 
just as fast as she went up she came down. God help me, I don't 
x db the same thing. ..I try to keep up with the change at the bank 
and the pace as to what the management wants. You have to, in 
that area, or you're 1 out the door. It's just, it's rough 
sometimes. But as long as you change with thenuand make the 
changes they want, you're all right. 

Whether or not these feelings of uncertainty were founded on actual 
risks, or whether they reflected a fear of failure or some combination, 
similar fears of risk associated with change were not expressed by 
telephone company employees. Telephone company craft jobs are union jobs-- 
with all the systemi zation in job changes and access to protected grievance 
procedures that unionization entails. In addition, telephone company 
employees have what they call ."the f al 1 -back policy," whereby they have six 
months after a transfer to- change their minds and return tfo their old jobs 
without any penalty. In contrast, again bank jobs are not (unionized. When 
combined <ff)th the complexity and fluidity of bank work organization, this 
absence of union protection could account for the difference in feelings 
between the two samples. * , 

(2) Leave Pol icies / 

The general point of relevance regarding s^hort-term sjeave policies is 
that despite variations in the number of sick 2 or personal days available 
per year among the three banks, most of the women interviewed reported 
flexibility in practice on the part of their .supervi sors. 

At .the highest level jobs—the executive secretaries and accounting 
technician—this flexibility was extreme; as with professionals, the 
employees had great control over the organization of their own work as long 
as it was completed by the required time. This meant they could take a 
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couple of hours to attend a homeroom mother's meeting at their child's 
school, run errands, etc. In one case, the woman's boss had insisted that 
she take a day or two off both when her husband was injured and when the 
family was moving into a new house. Another took advantage of comp time. 
Generally, the women in the mid and lower level jobs also reported that 
their supervisors were understanding about family demands on their time. 
Most often cited as positive practices were: (1) not having to lie or hide 
the fact that they were staying home with a sick child; (2) bei,ng able to 
come in a little late and make up time later in order to see a child off to 
school or to the doctor, etc.; and (3) being able to receive phone calls 
from children/spouse during the work day. Two of the three banks allow 
sick leave to accumulate, another policy reported favorably by the parents. 

Only three women --two Black and one Mexican American—reported current 
problems with supervisors being too rigid about such matters. Extreme 
resentment had been engendered by such practices as, calling an employee at 
home to inform her she had exceeded the quota of paid sick days, or 
persistently questioning an employee's decision to stay at home or leave 
work for a sick child. One woman in the sample had just quit her job 
because when her sister died, a new supervisor not only failed to express 
sympathy but had kept pushing her to com^ to work. 

A few of the other women reported conflicts with previous supervisors 
over such matters. Thesg, pol icies--in general very dependent on the 
approaches/attitudes of individual supervisors—appeared to have greatly 
influenced the way these employees felt about their jobs and the moods they 
carried with them into the home. Problems with supervisors were often 
cited as having a direct impact on relationships with spouse and children 
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in the home. The woman who had quit her job said her complaining and 
resentment about her supervisor had become too much of a burden on her 
family. 

These statements were often made by the telephone company employees, 
but a major difference was that they--for a range of reasons already 
di scussed--fej t much less free to change employer, and therefore the family 
and/or the worker herself had to find ways of coping. The union also 
provided an important oi/tTet for complaints. 

Bank , vacation time does not appear to accrue as gradually and steadily 
with years of o service as with the telephone company. The maximum with one 
bank is three weeks after 15 years of service. In another, after five 
years of service it is three weeks and after ,20 years it is four weeks. 
Bank vacations for the first two weeks cannot be split, although few 
employees complained about this. Conversely, telephone company employees 
expressed great appreciation as parents for being able to split vacations 
to coincide with their own or family members 1 needs. 

(3) Pay and Benefits • • , • J 

Two types of health insurance are available at the banks, although 
employees are responsible for the premiums on lily members' coverage at 
all |hree banks. Each bank ^as retirement plans and profit sharing. While 
these benefits are no't as generous overall as GWA-negotiated .telephone 
company benefits, most of the bank employees interviewed felt the benefits 
were adequate. Certainly it seems,. 1 ikely that they were more* generous then 
benefits offered' by most of the women's past employers. < * « 

-Salary ranges,' as has'been stressed^throughout this report, are 
'considerably Tower in the tfenk non-exempt jobs than in the telephone - , * 
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company craft jobs. For example, the lowest salaried person in the * 
non-exempt clerical jobs at Bank A will begin at $719 a month as of January 
1983* The comparable position (bookkeeping, clerk) at' Bank B will be 
$735-$l,005 a month. For a teller position—what we have been referring to 
as a mid-level position--the Bank A range is from $841-$1,200 a month and 
the Bank B range is $775-$l,105 a month. And for the highest level 
jobs--for example, a secretary to a department head--in Bank A the range is 
$969-$l,420 and in Bank B it is $975-$l,465. 

In summary, we found substantial differences betweerf the working condi- 
tions encountered by most of the women in Phase I telephone company employees 
and those of Fhase II bank employees. These contrasts can be described as 
relating to: (1) an overall management style which leaves the jobs in the 
phone company with little autonomy and p^ces high pressure on the occupants 
of these jobs to perform certain tasks in the shortest time possible in a 
manner prescribed in advance. The bank jobs, on the other hand, are less 
structured and provide workers with greater autonomy. (2) Leave policies , 
in particular short term, personal and sick leave policies, were perceived 
by phone company employees as inadequate or inflexible, which often created 
problems for their families; most bank employees, on the other hand, found 
'the policies for short term leave as administered by their supervisors to be 
more flexible and therefore more accommodating to daily demands of personal 
and family life. (3) Work schedules varied more among phone compagy employ- 
ees.' Some jobs, in particular Operators, require adjustment to various 
shifts. In general, the more desS'rable schedules can be obtained through 
seniority, %r through transfer to fixed schedule jobs, such as Service Repre- 
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sentative. The bank employees also in general reported having experienced 
greater flexibility with arrival time, thus making allowances for special 
needs such as leaving children at sitters or Day Care. All bank jobs had 
regular day schedules. (4) Finally, the overall wage 1 eye! s were signifi- 
cantly higher for* phone company employees. Both employers provide benefits 
packages which are highly valued by employees and their families; for the 
phone company these benefits are negotiated periodical ly by the union. 
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3, Employment and Family Histories 

a. Phase I Sample: Telephone Company Employees 
The relationship between the employment and family hi stones of the 
women in the Phase I sample reveals their parallel development. All but 
two of these women were in their early 30' s. They had, for the most part, 
been working outside the home steadily for over ten years, often since 
before graduating from high school. With few exceptions, these women had 
worked full-time outside the home throughout their married lives, leaving 
the labor force only for maternity leaves of around six months or less. 
The only exceptions were one v Anglo woman, who with her husband operated a 
family farm for the first six years of their marriage, and one Black woman, 
who stayed at home for the first three year? of her marriage while she and 
her husband moved around in the military and her first child was born. 
These families, then, had developed while depending on both parents' income 
and while facing the difficulties of running a household, caring for and 
socializing children, and providing for the needs of two full-time members 
of the labor force. 

'When asked why they went to work in the first place, female respondents 
invariably answered that it was because they needed money. Likewise, they 
all named financial need as the main reason they have continued to work. 

As indicated in the description of the sample (Section. 1) only one of 
these women had a college degree. Most had taken some courses from community 
colleges or business colleges, but 14 of 15 had completed only a high school 
degree. Most of them had employment histories tied largely to their current 
employer (about half have never worked anywhere else), and all but one had 
stayed with the company because they felt the salaries and benefits were the 
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m best available to them given their level of education. The one exception was 

the Black woman with a B.A. , who turned down better job offers because her 
I husband didn't want to move out of town.. 

There were some differences among the three ethnic groups in terms of 

I 

| their work careers. The two Anglo Service Representatives had been with the 

H company for over 12 years, moving through a variety of jobs, units, and even 

— cities; they had been Service Representatives for two to four years. The 

I Anglo Senior Stenographer moved up to her job from an entry level position 

as Service Order Writer. The two Anglo Operators had not made moves to higher 
| paid jobs; one had been working there only two years, but the other has been 

_ in the same classification for her entire 13-year career. 

The Mexican American women exhibited a different pattern. The two 
I Service Representatives had spent close to their entire time in the company 

(eight and ten years) in those jobs. In addition, the Mexican American 
| - Senior Stenographer had moved down to that job recently, sacrificing higher 

H pay and seniority for the less stressful Stenographer position. The two 

» entry-level Mexican Americans had spent all of their time with the company 
8 (eight and six years) in their jobs as, respectively, Service Order Writer 

and Operator. 

| ■ Two Black women had spent 11 and 16 years, their entire working careers, 

_ at the company, moving up the ladder in various jobs. Promotion to their 

present jobs resulted from a discrimination complaint in onfe case and from 
B the acquisition of a college degree in the other. The latter' s degree had 

' rendered her extremely over-qualified for her Operator job, although a 
| college degree was not a requirement for her present position either. The 

■ three Black Operators had been with the company from eight to 12 years, and 
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have spent their entire time as Operators. 

b. Phase II SampTeT Bank Employees, Including Comparisons with Phase I 
(1) Work Histories , 

The relationship between the female bank employees' work histories and 
families histories differed in certain key ways from those of the Phase I 
women. Like the Phase I sample, most were in their early 30' s (two are in 
their late 20' s; one wpman had just turned 40), and all 15 had gone to work 
outside the home by the time they were married. Since most married when 
they graduated from high school or soon after, this means that all of the 
women hi ' been employed between 10 and 20 years when they were interviewed. 
The most strikingly consistent difference between Phase I and Phase II 
mothers is that the latter group had much less stable employment histories. 

The women employed in the banks tended to have changed employer more 
often, changed type of work more often, and moved in and out of the labor 
force more often and remained out for longer periods of time than their 
phone company counterparts. As indicated above, the telephone company 
employees' median length of service with the company was ten years, with six 
years being the median length of time in their current jobs. In contrast, 
all but one of the bank employees had held their current jobs for less than 
four years, and most had been in their job for two years or less. Only two 
out of the 15 had worked continuously with their current employer for nine 
years; the median years of service with their current employer was two years. 

This clear contrast between the work histories of the two samples of 
women appears to be related to differences in the employers' personnel 
practices. We mentioned previously that the telephone company employees 
had stayed with their jobs for years-, despite their* unhappi ness in the jobs-- 
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primarily because of a perceived inability to find comparable pay and benefits 
elsewhere with their educational backgrounds. Few expressed plans to leave 
the company in the near future, as most had reached a level of seniority 
and pay that gave them advantages in selecting vacations, schedules and 
increased benefits. Those who were most unhappy tended to try to transfer 
to less stressful jobs within the phone company rather than planning to 
leave. 

The bank employees, on the whole, tended to indicate much less commit- 
ment to staying with current employers; what commitment they did express 
depended on their sense of fulfillment in their work and on their view of 
their own opportunities for promotion into jobs with greater challenge and 
higher salaries. Of the 15 women, five expressed positive feelings about 
their own promotabi 1 i ty and therefore were certain £hey would remain with 
their current employer. The remaining 10 expressed a range of feelings, in- 
cluding uncertainty about opportunities for advancement, an apparent lack of 

thought about their future with their current employer, or certainty that 

I. ' 

their tenure was only temporary. The latter group included one woman who, 
during the interview period, quit her job after a dispute with her supervisor 
over a day off for family needs. 

Indeed, most of the Phase II women had tended, over the years of their 
working life, to leave the labor market for one to three-year periods for 
what can be referred to as family-related reasons. The most common specific 
reasons were: (1) a husband's transfer to a different town-, state, or even 
country; (2) the birth of a child, in two cases a sickly or handicapped 
child; and (3) in two cases unhappi ness wi th child care arrangements. In 
the two most extreme cases °of labor market interruptions, a mother of a 




child born severely handicapped had remained out of the labor force for 
nearly eight years to care for that child and two others; another mother ^ 
had quit her job a year after her first child was born, when her husband was 
transferred to another town, and had remained home through the births of 
two more children. She did not return to outside employment for nine years, 
in order to remain at home where she felt her children needed her. 'Her 
husband had a management job in a large retail company, was transferred 
often in order to be promoted, and was one of the better paid men in the 
sample. In contrast to the phone company women's experiences, this movement 
in and out of the labor force was related to patterns of relatively frequent 
changes of employer. 

There was also a clear tendency for Phase II Anglos to have career 

c 

patterns differing from their Black and Mexican American counterparts. 
Specifically, the Anglo women— with the exception of one woman who had left 
the labor force for nine years—had tended more rapidly to advance into 
better paying jobs with higher prestige. This is related to the fact that 
the Anglos either had acquired more formal education than their minority 
counterparts (two Anglos had 1 1/2 and 3 years of college, respectively, 
whereas the only minority woman with college coursework was a Black woman 
who had one year with a business college), or they had entered their current 
work in higher positions than all but one of the minority females. 

Two of the Mexican Ameri can women had achieved positions in their banks 
which they described as challenging and involving decision-making about 
work organization; these jobs are ranked toward the top of the non-exempt 
clerical jobs.* They had plans to move into supervisory and management 

*See Section 2, General Work Conditions of Women, for the difficulties 
involved i ; n deciding the ranking of the bank jobs. 



^positions, respectively. The remaining three Mexican American women were 
in lower ranked . non-exempt positions, as. are all but one of the Black women, 
who was a lobby teller. For all but one of the minority women (n=9), the 
jobs which predominated in their early years of employment had been minimum 
wage (or lower) positions in retail businesses: movie theatres, fast food 
chains, budget department stores. Other commonly mentioned jobs, in particu- 
lar for the Black women, were food service and kitchen work and child care 
work. The Black females—all but one of whom are from small towns in Texas c 
or the South—consistently commented that the' opportuni ties open to them in 
their hometowns ^had been limited to "domestic work" and food service work. 
This was the major factor in all of their moves to the city. For them, as 
well as for three of the- five- Mexican American women , working in bank clerical 
positions had been an opportunity they felt fortunate to encounter. 

Three of the five Anglos were officially secretaries to high ranking 
bank officers, although based on their descriptions of the work they normally 
do, at least two and possibly all three appeared actually to serve as admin- 
istrative assistants. Two of these had 1 1/2 and three years of college 
education; the third had taken secretarial courses in high school and worked 
continuously as a secretary (including in banks) since graduating. The 
other two Anglos were in two of the next higher ranked positions in the 
sample, one working with accounting and the other with customers in a checks 
and deposits division. All had experience in responsible jobs in other 
office settings, including -supervisory positions in state agencies and secre- 
tarial and supervisory positions in insurance and legal offices. 

Both of these women had joined the bank at levels higher than the bottom 
ranking non-exempt jobs. One of them had acquired her current position after 
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years out of the job market (though with several years of banking experience); 
because of changes in the economy, her job had expanded rapidly in responsi- 
bility and was soon to be upgraded. 

Despite these differences between the types of jobs that the Anglo women 
and the minority women had held over the years up to °and including the 
present, the pattern of more frequent changes 0 in employer and more frequent 
and lengthy moves in and out of the labor force-- in comparison with the tele- 
phone company employees--hol ds across ethnic background. 

These differences in work history patterns between the Phase I and 
Phase II women are difficult to interpret. Several possibilities must be 
considered: The first is that it is an artifact of the sampling procedure. 
Perhaps the union referred to us only women who were long-term employees, 
while the bank personnel officers did the opposite. This can be ruled out 
because, including the approximately equal numbers of refusals from each 
phase, the women interviewed appeared to exhaust the universe of female em- 
ployees in selected job types within the companies sampled who met, or came 
close to meeting, our sampling requirements. A second explanation which > 
occurs— and one which is more difficult to dismiss— is that women who take 
these jobs with the telephone company are motivated differently thah those 
who take non-exempt jobs in banks. Either their values, what they look for 
in a job, or the reasons they are working. are different. A third explanation 
* is that there are differences in the employers' policies or the nature of 
the jobs which can account for the trends in the work^ hi stori es of the two 
samples of° employees . 

We have presented. evidence of the differences between the employers' 
policies, and the women's jobs, and have suggested some logical connections 
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between these differences and the contrasting work histories among the two 
samples of employees. In the following pages we will explore the motivations 
and values expressed by the women for evidence of differences between the 
samples. 

(2) Motivations for Working 

Interestingly, despite the fact that total family incomes overal 1 in 
Phase II were lower than those in Phase I, even without being corrected for 
inflation, fewer womqff in Phase II stressed that money was their primary 
reason for being employed. This was the case even among Phase II minority 
families, whose overall income was considerablj^Tower than both minorities 
in Phase I and Anglos in Phase II. Certainly, for all of these women the 

■'Si 

need for money was an important motivation/ to seek and retain employment, but 
of the 15 bank employees", only two women/ stated unequi vocably that money was> 
their primary reason for working outside the home. 1 

Women.in the better. paying jobs/who described their work as challenging, 
or who had influence over their wo/k's organization, sa|d that '-working ful- 
filled them and they would be unhappy being at-home housewives and mothers^ 
As one woman put it, M when things are ? torn up at the hotise, the edges start - 
to blur. fe Without .the job, the edges blur. I mean, ail 1 of it put together 
is what gives me definition." In other words, the job is important to her 
identity. ■ 

For the remainder, from the mid-level to the lowest level non-exempt bank 
jobs, the women tended to remark that they got some pleasure from their jobs. 
Rewards most of tea mentioned were learning about banking, keeping informed 
about the outside world, being with people and getting out *of the house. 
Women in the more routine, lower-ranked jobs (four of the Blacks and three of 
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the Mexican Americans), tended to assume that they would probably' be working 
at a job or in business all Of their lives. This assumption was shared even 
by the two Black women who said' they didn 1 t have to work for financial 
reasons; these two women's husbands were career military men with higher in- 
comes than most Phase' II minority males. Most 4 of A the women agreed that they 
would, at the very lsast, be bored at home all day. ■ „ 

This does not mean that they did not think a t mo lifter ideally should tie 
home with her children in order to provide them with the best care. The 
majority of women in both samples spontaneously asserted this ideal, as did 
most of their husbands. Where tl\e telephone company employees and the b^.nk 
employees differ, however, is in the' vehemence vri th which they asserted a 
desire to be at home. Telephone employees most ■ of whom disliked their jobs 
and experienced great stress from its pressure and frustration,, almost all 
declared that were the family magically provided the ampunt of their salary, 
they would stay at home. On the other hand, only two of the bank employees 
were certain they would stay at home tinder such* circumstances. Seven others 
said ; they would definitely work Outside the home; the others were either 
uncertain or talked of part-time work or going to school. 

Why this contrast? We* have outlined differences in the women's feelings 
arjd "attitudes toward their jobs, as well as differences in their work 
histories: to summarize, (1) telephone company employees almost all expressed 
great frustration with and unhappiness in their jobs, while bank employees' 
almost all expressed views balanced between positive and negative or primarily 
"positive feelings about theirs; (2) telephone company employees tended to 
assert that money was the primary reason for their working, while bank em- 
ployees highlighted other advantages; and (3) telephone company employees - 
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had remained^ more steadily in the labor force, with longer tenures with their 

& * 
present company and job, l the^n had the bank employees. 

* Certainly the salaries of .the women in the telephone company tended to 
be higher, ev§n where time with the company was equal. The median yearly , 
salary of the. telephone company female employees was about $16,000, and for 
the female bank employees it was $10,000. Considering that these were 1980 
and 1981 salaries, respectively, the .actual earnings' gap was even wider. 
There was also a' tendency for telephone company employees to have contributed 
a larger percentage of 'the.i r* total family income. Of the 11 women providing 
50%-55%- of the family income in the total sample, eight were telephone 
company employees and only three were ban1< employees. Of the 11 women pro- 
viding 28%-39% of the family income, eight were^bank employees and only three 
were telephone company employees. The family income figures and the wives' 
•contribution to the family income are presented in graph form in Figures 1* 
and 2 in Section 1, Description, of The Sample. 

/ The apparent attitude difference between Phase I and Phase II female , 
employees -obviously cannot °be explained simply in terms of the women's salaries 
This point is 'important, because much of the research literature on dual 
career or. dual -earner families assumes that salary is a key index of both a 
wife's job^and her husband's in assessing how the job affects gender roles, . 
meurital satisfaction, or family power (Scanzoni, 1978, Rawlings and Nye, 19J9). 
Yet, we have clear ev-idence in our study that another important way in which 
^woman's job influences her home life is how it makes her feel and what it 
means to her and to her husband; the same, indeed, holds true. for a man's 
job. We have found that in these two types of workplaces, the female employees 
feelings about their jobs hardly depend solely on sal ary . 1 evel s . Rather, it 
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appeared that the differences in these women's attitudes toward their jobs 
and in their views of the relative disirability of being at home cafPbe 
accounted" for partly by differences in overall employer management styles * 
including work organization, supervision and formal policies on short-term 
leave and telephone access to the workers 1 families. 

An additional contrast between Phase Land Phase II workplaces is the 
phone company women's greater sense of job security ^and their attachment 

*pf greater significance to yearly seniority increments, to their pay, to 
additional benefits, and tojength and timing of vacations. As a result, 
phone company employees tended' to report—with each year of service—a greater 

• comm 7 i tment to remaining with the" 4 company . This, in turn, has encouraged their 
families to depend on thei r. £gl ati vely hi'gh salaries and the union-negotiated 

.annual salary increments. , 

We include excerpts beloW from the discussions of several telephone 

company empl oyees-en^the subject of why they began and/or continue to work 

in jobs ihey .do^jQO^JjJje. There are quotes from three women who have described 

experiencing great amouints^Ks tress and "frustration as a result of t their jobs 

over the .years. All "'three havei female relatives, and in one case, male 

relatives, who preceded o them as telephone company employees. 

Woman A : (She has held ithe same" job with the company for 13 years). 

I was in_th6^smal 1 town b come from when I started working 
tf for 'em. It's one of those (offices) that .they, phased out. 

It. was either that or go to college and get some type. of 
clerical education, an.d it was just easier to go to work for 
the' phone company. Because they paid good,' had opportunity 
and you could always transfer into different departments.^ 
They even have a tuition- plan where you could go to schod 
and they'd pay. It just had good opportunities at the time. 

Question : Did\you expect to" be working 'for a long time? 

* Woman A : When I went to the company in '69 I was going to work one 
year. Because I was going with this guy, he was in the 
service, he had one year left in the service.. At that time 
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I thought I was gping to marry him. I was going to quit. 
Well I didn't get married like I thought I was. Once I 
got started and got used to the money there was things I 
wouldn't quit to give up. It didn't work -out that way. 
I'm still workin.' I've had chances. When I had my daughter 
eight years ago I went out on pregnancy leave. I wasn't 
going back. But money was tight. There was things I wanted 
her to have, and I oknew if I didn't go back to work she 
wasn't gonna get, with just one salary. So, back to work. 

Woman B . (three years with the company). p liked it (previous job 
in sales). I lost a lot of weight, you're on your feet. 
It's a department store. But I only made $150 every two 
weeks. Minimum wage at part-time. So when I got hired at 
the telephone company it was for money. Cause I've already 
been a telephone operator in my home state and I didn't like 
it. 

Question : Why did you apply to the company down here if you didn't 
like it? 

Woman B : For the money, that's it. And it's a good company. I can 
transfer anywhere in the United States, and I thought I'd . 
have a pre'tty good chance since I was ah operator up there. 

* But it wasn't because I wanted to work for them. 

Question : Have you ever considered changing occupations or companies 
totally? 

Woman C : (13 years °with the company). • 

Only as a fleeting thought. I've never applied for a job 
outside the company. Changing departments, going from; the 
operating department to the commercial department, was; 
probably the biggest jump I thought I'd ever make in my life. 
But... never seriously have' I looked at another job. All the 
other occupations that I've ever thought about doing I. don't 
think would be any less stressful and certainly would be 
less rewarding. . .either financially or psychological ly. .. as 
the one I ' ve got now. 

These latter comments (Woman C) are particularly interesting, consider- 

ing the degree of stress and frustration she had consistently described 

experiencing as a result of her job. Of all the women in Phase I, she 

appeared to be the most assertive with the company and the union, and she 

expressed a strong need to find challenging work. She was uncommonly analyt 

ical in her discussion of management issues, and had pursued opportunities 
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for changing jobs and looking within the company for areas which might pro- 
vide challenging work more often than others. She had, in fact, turned down 
offers for a management position (as have others) in order to have more time 
for her family. But she has accepted her current rigidly structured and 
highly stressful job as service representative i-n order to accommodate her 
husband's job transfer and to keep the family income at it's currently high 
level (one of the highest in the sample). 

A fourth woman has the least pressured job of the three types occupied 
by our Phase I respondents, and is not so much unhappy in her job as bored. 
She was completing a , second year in her current job after transferring out of 
another job in the company with which she was very unhappy. When asked why 
she o remains with the company, she observed*: 

That gets you where they want you and you can't (qui t) .. .They pay 
you so much money and your benefits are so good, that you usually 
are in debt. We are not, but a lot of people are in debt up to 
that yearly raise they get every G year. .. "We are going to be making 
$50 more a month, and we are going to buy this"... And then you 
can't really afford to quit and go someplace. A lot of other places 
couldn't pay that much, like small businesses. ■.. 

The quoted comments, and others like them in the interviews, lead us to 
consider factors beyond the specific job or company policies to reach a 
better understanding of these women's reasons for accepting their jobs. Two 
themes which are evident in the interviews are perceptions of limited job 
opportunities, as well as their view of an acceptable income level for their 
families, appear to play an important role in determining what jobs they will 
accept and how important the mother's salary is considered to be to the 
family. In other words, these factors influence how an individual and/or 
her spouse weigh rewards and costs of particular jobs. These percept-i-ems- -em-d- 
expectations are, of course, subject to change; furthermore, a worker and her 



family will also assess a particular job according to previous jobs held, 
both by the husband and wife and by people they know, and according to their 
view of what other jobs are available to them. 

This observation partly accounts for the pattern in how the sample's 
women— and some of the men— seem to have wound up in their current jobs. 
In the great majority of cases (25 out of 30), these women's work histories 
appear rather aimless, jobs were not in general taken out of a sense of what 
skills or experience they could provide for better paying or more desirable 
work in the future. More often, jobs were taken through chance encounters 
or personal connections. Noticeable in the Phase I sample was the number of 
women who had relatives who were also phone company employees; this connection 
alone had often led to the idea of applying for a phone company job. Likewise^ 
few of the Phase II women had selected banks to work in with any clear sense . 
of the opportunities' offered; rather,, banks had for the women an air of 
respectability, or in some vague way a* bank had appeared at the moment to be 
a good type of employer. ' - 

For the bank employees in lower and middle level non-exempt jobs , previous 
employment had been primarily in low paying jobs with less prestigious' insti- 
tutions; these previous jobs had seldom been in offices and had provided 
little assurance of job security or advancement possibilities. Relative to 
these jobs, current working conditions and rewards (not necessarily including 
pay) seemed acceptable to most of these women. However, since the same pay 
and opportunities can be found with other employers, these womeft said they 
felt little pressure to remain with work situations that make them unhappy. 

The telephone comp a ny empl oyees , on the other hand", know that without 
more education, their opportunities to make comparable money elsewhere are 
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* limited. .And the longer they stay wjth the company, the more their view 
(and the views of their spouse and children) of an acceptable family income 
depends on their retaining their current salary and benefits. • 

An additional factor which must be taken into account in assessing 
the decisions of women—and men— in the sample regarding whether to remain 
with a particular job or company is their own personal desires/preferences 
for challenging autonomous work, or conversely , their tolerance for rigidly 
supervised or routine jobs. In addition, the value placed on the autonomy 
and flexibility in a job may be weighed in relation to the value of the pay 
and benefits differently by different individuals. It is possible that the 
two types of employers selected for comparison in Phases I and II tend to 
attract women with such personality and/or value differences. 

However, the interview data are too complex to accommodate a simple 
single, factor explanation. In the first place, there are variations among 
the women within each sample regarding tKe level of challenge they Took for 
in their work. There are some women in each phase of the sample who Remon- 
strated a greater need for challenging work and broader responsibility than 
others. As we have stated earlier in this report, however, there was much 
less variability among the women of either sample regarding their expressed 
preference for autonomy in their jobs (e.g., some degree of control or 
influence over the organization of their work; some decision-making power; 
freedom from overly rigid or clase supervision^. 

As previously noted, there was a greater emphasis on financial motiva- 
tion for retaining their jobs on the part of telephone company women in 
general. This was evident in. spite of the clear tendency for their own 
salaries— and their total family inrom e s--to be higher thf.ri those of the 
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bank employees. This emphasis seems to be partly due to the relative 
absence of other rewards from their jobs. The bank employees in general 
also stressed the importance of the income from their salaries, but more 
often spoke of additional rewards of working as of equal or greater impor- 
tance. A very common point made by women and their husbands was that even 
if. they wished the mother to remain at home, once the additional income 
from her salary was -avail able to the family, the entire family became 
accustomed to having the money and the idea of the wi.fe/mother leaving the 
labor force became less and less acceptable. It seems likely thast-the 
higher the initial salary and benefits of the women from their earliest - 
job, the more difficult it would be for her and/or her family to adjust to 
a significant decrease in ,her pay. The same held for male workers as well, 
particularly as their families increased in size. This factor, coupled with 
the women's perceptions of their limited opportunities in the job market, 
could account in part for the greater emphasis of telephone company employees 
on financfal/ incentives for remaining with their company, and their greater, 
reluctance to leave the labor force during their child bearing and child 
rearing years. Whatever the specific reasons, money appeared to be more 
important as a motivator to the majority of Phase I women than to the majority 
of Phase II women. 

However,, it is inaccurate to speak of the motivations of women or men for 
remaining with, or leaving", particular jobs as if. they were purely personal 
motivations. The majority of both women and men in the total sample—but 
more consistently and emphatically the women—speak of their motivations and 
decisions as influenced by their spouses' wishes, as well as their own and 
their spouses' views of their children's needs. In a few cases the children 
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themselves were reportedly consulted in decisions about jobs. 

In fact, the interviews provide strong evidence for an interdependence 
of the spouses 1 plans such that in families where members appeared rela- 
tively cohesive in their relationships with each other, the job strategies 
of individuals are better -described as fami ly strategies. When either of 
the spouses pursued career/work goals for strictly personal reasons, the 
family was inevitably described by one or both spouses as relatively con- 
flictful in their relationships. 

It can therefore be misleading to compare the motivations for working 
outside the home of women in Phase I and Phase II, or their work histories^ 
without comparing those of their spouses. 

We reported, as a result of Phase I husband and wife interviews, that 
men and women view themselves differently in terms of their work outside 
the home. (See Fourth Interim Report, Phase I, Family and Community Studies 
(FACS), November 30, 1981). We suggested that there was an underlying 
assumption, often stated explicitly by one or both spouses, that the jobs 
and working careers of the husbands are more important than those of the 
wives. By "important," we meant (1) that the men's identities are more tied 
up with working and providing a salary for their families, and (2) that 
husbands must be free to pursue work outside the homo which will provide 
therewith fulfillment in the work itself , in addition 'to providing financial 
benefits. 

The evidence we cited for this was threefold: first, Phase I men said, 
much more frequently that they would conti nue worki ng even were their salary 
and benefits somehow magically provided to the family; and second, both 
sexes indicated that male occupational goals were more likely to be accom- f 
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modated by wives than vice versa (through moving to other cities, supporting 
them while in school, etc.); finally, women commonly asserted that overall, 
their families came first and their jobs second. Essentially, this pattern 

o 

of response holds as well for the Phase II bank employees and their^ spouses . 
However, as we have said, more Phase II than Phase I women said they would 
.continue to work even if their salaries were magically provided, and more 
female bank employees (four versus two telephone company employees) stated 
that their working outside the home is as important to their sense of self 
as is family. ' « 

Although all thirty families in the two-phase sample shared the basic 
assumption that husbands 1 , career or work plans are ultimately more important 
than wives, this seldom led wives and children to unquestioning acceptance 
of the goals and desires of the men regarding their (the husbands') careers. 
Clear evidence from most interviews reveals that when the men's careers or 
work plans involved enough time or money to undermine their families' needs, 
their spouses were less willing to 'accommodate husbands 1 career goals. In- 
deed * the reported occurrence of family conflict related to the demands Off 
men's jobs or careers was common. 7 

To return to the differences between the ty/o groups of female employees, 
the women who work in "banks were overall less vehement or persistent than 
the phone company women in asserting that their families were more important 
than their jobs. Those two or three bank employees who di_d stress this point 
dvd so in the context of discussions about conflicts with supervisors about 
getting time off to tend to sick family members or to meet some other family ' 
commi tments--in other words, when job and family demands were in clear and 
rigid opposition. 
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The differences in the kinds of responses given by women in the two 
samples cannot be satisfactorily explained by any single factor. For example 
from the responses mentioned, it would appear that Phase II women were more 
likely to value their jobs, or employment, over their family responsibilities 
f than Phase I women. More of the former would work if their salaries y/ere 
magically provided, more felt their jobs were important to their sense of 
identity, and they, were less likely to assert that their families were more 
important than their jobs as compared to Phase I women. However, the evi- 
dence from their work histories belies this interpretation. The Phase II 
women reported paving the labor force for family-related reasons more often-- 
and for longer periods of time—than the Phas Q e I women/ It is possible that 
Phase I women,- because they have remained so constantly in the labor force 
while rearing their children, feel a greater need to assert the importance 
.of their family out'of a sense of loss or guilt for the years away from home. 
There was evidence -of feelings of guilt and of inadequacy as a parent among 
more Phase I women than Phase II women. 

However, this explanation seems incomplete -without noting the differ- 
ences in the short term leave policies of the women's employers. The tele- 
phone company, according to the women we interviewed, had much more rigid 
policies and/or policy applications than did, in general, the three banks. 
Among the telephone company employees, none reported that it was possible 
for them to take off workday hours, arrive late, or take days off for <a sick 
family member without either lying to their employer, losing pay, or having 
it count against their record. All but four of the bank employees reported 
that they had little difficulty in doing so, because of either bank policy, 
their supervisor's understanding, or available compensation time. The women' 
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themselves often made clear connection between the degree of such leave 
flexibility in their jobs, current and past, and their own ability to balance 
'demands of the job and family. The inflexibility of the phone company jobs 
in this area unquestionably contributed to the feelings of greater cor- r lic\: 
between job and family expressed by the women in those jobs. 

Finally,, as we have noted earlier, the influence of husbands' jobs, and 
of family dynamics in general, on women's work-related decisions must be 
taken into account. 

(3) Husbands' Job Attitudes 

An examination of the husbands' attitudes toward their own jobs reveals 
a stronger difference between sexes in the Phase I sample than in the Phase 
II sample. In sharp contrast with their wives, only twc of the 14 husbands 
interviewed in Phase I expressed strong job dissatisfaction. One of these 
was much younger than the others and was at the end of an unhappy tour with 
the armed services. Aside from mild complaints about certain aspects of 
-their jobs, most of the men stated that they liked their work and found it 
interesting, rewarding, challenging, or*-a't least pleasant. The men's work 
diverged widely. It included skilled blue collar jobs, low and middle level 
management for government and private industry , and professional specialist- 
level government work. 

The rewards that the husbands found in their work varied, but at the 
very least they appeared to include sufficient feelings o^ autonomy to afford 
them a minimal pride in the mastery of their jobs or professions. This pride, 
in general, appeared not to be mitigated by overly rigid supervision like that 
which most of their wives experienced in their jobs. 

Another interesting pattern appeared in the Phase I men's career plans: 
all but five of them were thinking seriously about starting their own busi- 
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nesses, or were already involvec 



/ 



in building one. Reasons cited byyseveral 



men for the plan to be self-employed included (1). tb^ eventual achievement 
of independence in their working situation, and (/) the reduction of their 
increasing tax burden. Howevir, the most comnjdnly cited advantage was an 
increased income so that theijr wives could /hen exercise the choice to stay 



at home if they wished, rath 



For >ome men, the desirk to have- their own business was explicitly 



r than feeling they had to work. 



the demand 5/ of both spouses' jobs on their time, 
s time together. They felt that owning a busi- 



related to frustration with 
at the expense of the family 
ness would alleviate this prpblem either by (1) allowing their wives to take 
jobs which would be less demanding qn their emotions or their time, or (2) 

1 

allowing their wives to stay | at home. However, for all but five of the 15 
families, these plans were fcjr the future and were not yet being implemented. 
The plans seem significant, ijn part, because of the sheer number of men who 
spoke of them (10 out of 14 nien interviewed during Phase I). It seems clear 
that these plans reflect the men ' s concern about finding ways to accommodate 
the family's financial needs, their own desires for fulfillment in their 
work, and their images of what their ideal family life should be like. 

The noticeable difference in the way Phase I men and women assessed 
their current jobs is reflected in the quantitative data obtained with the 
Work Environment Scale. Phase I men scored significantly higher than /omen 
on the Autonomy subscale, while the women tended to score higher on/the 
Work Pressure subscale. / 

This suggests that in general, the. women working for the .telephone 
company felt they have little autonomy arH a great deal of pressure in their 
jobs, while the trend for their husbands' jobs is just the opposite. With 
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only two exceptions, the wives' salaries were either equal to or lower than 
their husbands'. It is not surprising, then, given this combination of \ 
features, that most of the women perceived fewer rewards from their jobs 
than their husbands report from theirs. For these women, monetary rewards 
contributed little\to general work satisfaction. This further confirms this 
project's original assumption that a worker's feeling of autonomy is important 
to the intrinsic satisfaction that he or. she derives from work. 

The differences between men's and women's attitudes and feelings about 
their jobs were not so marked with the Phase II sampl'e. In fact, the men 
and women in this group revealed notable similarities in the' degree of emo- 
tional involvement with and liking for jobs and career. These intt. !ews 
provide interesting support for V. Oppenheimer 1 s (1977) argument that a 
couple is more likely to prefer "status compatibility" between the spouses' 
jobs, rather than pushing for a lower ''status jobfor the wife, as Talcott 
Parson's pervasive model presumes. However, the respondents in our sample 
appearecT to prefer a level of emotional involvement with work careers for 
spouses which would be similar to their own level. Some respondents indicated 
a desire to make more money, which in turn led them to encourage their spouse 
to aim higher in their own career. But the desire for advancement or career 
change was seldom discussed by respondents of either sample in financial 
terms only. It was often allied with expressions of their need for greater 
challenge, independence or autonomy in their work. 

In the Phase II couples, where the husband had what he considered to be 
a fulfilling career, the wife usually had an eo a. involvement in her work 
and viewed it as a career. In status terms, the Phase II men with the higher 
paying, higher status jobs tended to have wives in the higher level jobs. 



More men (four of them) in this sample, all of them minorities, reported 

that they had not yet found satisfactory jobs or careers. These included 

two men who were unhappy with their , actual work and with their pay; one ' ' 

of these was also unhappy with the rigidity of 3 supervisor's handling of 

short-term- leave for meeting family needs. Two other minority males did 

not express unhappiness with their jobs currently, but they were in jobs 

with much future opportunity for enhancing their income. 

In general (there are exceptions) the Phase II minority husbands, in 

-a 

contrast to the Anglo husbands and like their own wives, had a lower sense 
of their job opportunities and had lower paying jobs requiring less educa- 
tion or specialized training. The educational level of the Anglo males in 
.the Phase II sample was considerably higher than either Mexican American or 
Black males, unlike the Phase I sample, where the education of most minority 
males was higher than all but one Anglo (see Table 4). 

A factor which may have contributed to this disparity between Phase I 
and Phase II 'minority men's educational levels is that the Phase II wives 
were making much lower wages than the telephone company employees and were 

thus less able to help support their husbands while they attended school. 

f 

In all of the five cases where men had completed college degrees in the 
Phase I sample, their wives' dependable income with the telephone company 
had provided key support. In the Phase II sample, one Wife of a husband with 
a higher education degree had worked to help support the family during the 
period of his education, while the other husband had remained single through 
college. 

Again, the question of the personal motivation factor seems relevant. 
Is the generally lower educational, job, and income level of both minority 
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men and women in the Phase II sample due to lower levels of personal or couple 
motivation/aspiration? This question is imoossible to answer conclusively, 
but mere are several pieces of evidence which suggest that the explanation 
is not so simple. In the first place, the association between lower posi- 
tions and minority status is a social pattern, suggesting that a socio-economic 
explanation for tne pattern h^s some merit. Such an explanation presumes that 
there is something about'the experience of minorities which would make them 
likelier to have lower level and lower paying jobs. The fact that this was 
not as consistent in the Phase I sample may indicate a stronger motivation 
to get ahead among^Phase I minority respondents, although this must be con- 
sidered in addition to the advantages for the Phase I women of their recourse 
to union rules and procedures, t as well as the effect of civil rights suits 

on the promotion and hiring practices of their large and national level 

?» 

employing company (see Mother Jones , August 1981). 

A second type of data mitigating a purely personal/psychological in- 
terpretation of the lower job level patterns 'among Phase II minorities is 
-the evidence that several of the women bank employees had begun to develop 
higher ambitions as a result of their experience with the bank. This suggests 
that levels of motivation and ambition do indeed' change, and they are 
developed in interaction with experience through a feedback process. This 
dialectic between ambition and work experiences we have referred to as 
changing awareness of job opportuni ties. 

It has been pointed out in the discussion of the work histories of the 
Phase II females that they had. moved in and out of the labor force over 
the years for family-related reasons and that they had. stayed out as long as 
three years (e.g., the birth of a child; the illness of a child; the trarrsfer 



because of husband's work to a new geographical location; problems with 
child care, etc.). For most of the minority families, this was undoubtedly 
related to the fact that the women w^re making low salaries to begin with. 
Over the years it has meant that in comparison to the Phase I families, 
overall, these families had had much lower total family incomes and were 
accustomed to more modest lifestyles than the remainder of the°sample. It 
is also a trade-off between continued higher family income levels versus 

increased maternal time spent with children which these families were willing 

h 

to make. It mj be that below a certain level of salary and benefits 
connected with the mother's job, and depending on the father's income level, 
.it is not worth it financially to the family for her to remain constantly 
in the labor force, considering the added expenses of her employment (child 
care, transportation, etc.). 

It is interesting to note that in the Phase II group generally, when a 
spouse who had reached a certain level of involvement in his or her career 
and had sensed opportunities to advance into more challenging and/or better 
paying jobs began to see that the other spouse was far behind in this regard 
(i.e., stagnating, remaining at too low a salary level ) , he or she would 
begin to encourage the stagnating spouse to move ahead as well. For example, 
one Mexican American husband, who gradually had moved up .to a high management 
position with a large retail, sales company, had begun to encourage his wife 
to gp after more responsible, better paying jobs. She had achieved the 
highest level position (management in a bank) of any woman in the Phase II 
sample. Although she had had to take a lower position .currently as a result 
of her husband's transfer to the city, she indicated plans to move into manage 
ment again. 
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In two other cases, one Mexican American and one Black wife had both 
recently become aware of the possibilities for their own promotions, and 
each one was becoming more ambitious as a result. As one of them stated, 
M I feel like if I've got to work, I've gotta be working towards something." 
The other woman had recently been given, more control over the organization 
of work in her area and revealed a great sense of accomplishment and success. 
She felt she had become more ambitious than her husband. Both these women 
spoke af encouraging their husbands to do better as well, and one of. them 
was trying to talk her husband into going back to school.. 

There is a final point about the contrast bet^en men's^work plans in 
the two samples. As noted above, a striking majority of the Phase I husbands 
0 were thinking about--or actually pi anning--some kind of independent business 
(10 out of 14 interviewed). Although one of the Phase II husbands with a 
higher income was already in business for himself (owned his own large truck 
for short-rup hauls), only two others mentioned ideas for starting their own 
-business. One of these had too low a total family income for the idea to be. 
realistic, and the other was a career military non-commissioned officer 
close to retirement who was considering some kind of small business as a 
supplementary income. 

One important difference between the Phase I and Phase II families, 
which could partly account for this pattern, is that the phone company couples 

o 

confidently predicted that the family could continue to regularly accumulate 
enough surpl us income to venture into business* In all cases, the future 
plans mentioned by these men presumed that at least their wives would continue 
working during the initial stages of launching the business. In three cases 
the plans were already underway, and either the man was already working two 
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jobs or both husband and wife were putting in extra hours. Most of the phone 
company families had been in a steady pattern of increasing income for five 
to ten^years for both ^husband ~and wife and expected this to continue for at 
least the next ten years. 

Phase II families revealed no similar pattern. Only two of the men had 
pursued careers so steadily that their incomes rose predictably and signifi- 
cantly over the period of the marriage. Neither of their wiye,s had had 
constantly rising incomes; their experience had not "included uninterrupted 
tenure in union-negotiated jobs, as had Phase I women's. One had been late 

in discovering her capacity for commanding a good salary, and soon after she 

■•'V 

had worked her way into that job she had relocated with her husband and taken 
a lower' level job and salary. The other man's wife>had left the job market 
to raise their three children .during a long period of frequent transfer/ 
promotions for her husband. -Two other men who had pursued careers with 
relative steadfastness showed mid-point interruptions and changes in career 
direction and employer. In one case, a husband who had' re-enl isted in a . 
branch of the armed forces in order to continue his specialised technical 
work had decided to leave the service after eight years because his career * 
was not developing as he had expected. The other husband had, within the » 
last several years, moved out of a fast-rising career in. law enforcement into 
a teaching position in the same field. This decision was primarily motivated 
by the need to save his marriage and family life, which was. suffering as a • 
result of the grea,t emotional and time commitments demanded by his career. J 
Both men had thereby sacrificed pay increments and seniority which would have 
accrued had they stayed within the same career tracts. ^ The two career 
military men had taken 15 to 20 years to achieve the salary level of Phase 

I's telephone repairmen with eight years' seniority. 0 , 
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Ironically, one of the reasons most often cited by the men for establish- 
ing a* business was to allow their wives the choice -of leaving the very job 
which had apparently played such a significant role in helping accumulate 
enough surplus income to enable such a plan to be seriously entertained. 
This may indicate the additional stresses associated with the specific 
trade-off made by Phase I families between greater economic opportunity and 
Security versus greater flexibility and autonomy in the jobs of the mothers. 

To summarize, an important difference between the two samples was the ; 
greater continuity of the work careers of phone company women, who tended.' 
to have worked with their current job and company longer and to have taken 
shorter leaves; most of their changes in work were transfers and promotions 
within the same company. Bank employees, on the other hand, tende'd to have 
worked at their banks for shorter times, and to have takeji more frequent 
and longer leaves from the labor force for family related reasons. This 
difference has been attributed in part to the perception of phone company 
women of few alternative job opportunities which would provide comparable 
high salary levels (given their level of education) which they and their 
families had come to expect. The female telephone company employees, and 
their families, appear to have endured their stressful, low-autonomy jobs 
in exchange for job security, high wages and good benefits. Bank employees-- 
who tended to have lower paying jobs— more often referred to positive aspects 
of employment in addition to the financial and their intentions to remain 
with their present employers were more dependent on their perception of 
opportunities for positive job changes and salary increases. 

An examination of the motivations for working expressed by men and women 
ia both samples provides evidence for a degree of interdependence between 



spouses' plans", such that job/career strategies of indi viduajs , both women 
and men , are better described as family strategies . Failure to consider 
that interdependence on the part of some spouses appears to have contributed 
,to conflictful relations when career goals of one spouse were perceived by 
the other to be undermining family needs. -Examination of men's occupational 
careers in4icated a more widespread overall job satisfaction expressed by. 
men in both samples. Differences between men and women in job satisfaction 
and involveipent are less noticeable among families of bank employees than 
among telephone company families. These latter women are generally lass 
satisfied with their current jobs* than are their husbands. Among bank couples 
there is a tendency for spouses who are involved in their careers to stimulate 
and encourage their spouses to pursue theirs. This evidence offers support 
for the idea that there may be a preference within couples for status, oir 
at least "involvement," compatibility between spouses' jobs. 

Finally, some differences in the work careers and current job status 
of the minority parents, most evident among Phase II. families, have been, 
examined as evidence?of a social pattern of unequal opportunities, rather 
than a simple difference in personal motivation. The interpretation of inter- 
view data on work and family histories poses the general question .of whether 
workers' perceptions and values regarding their personal and professional 
life are in some sense shaped by their', jobs and working, experiences , or 
whether people select and remain with the jobs which most closely suit their 
.perceptions 'and values. We have concluded that these "explanations," when 
posed as alternatives, are misleadingly dichotomous. Considered separately, 
they assume a static psychological approach to explaining behavior, wherein 
one's values and priorities result f row only one type of experience (e.g., 



V 

early family or work experience). By piecing together different responses 
and themes in the interviews, we have concluded that peoples' views of their 
choices and priorities—both professionally and for their families — develop 
and change in interaction with their working experiences and those of their 
spouses.. 
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4 . The Work and Family Envi rcnrpent Scales 

,< In an effort to obtain an independent quantitative assessment of 

important aspects of jobs and families, we administered the W'ork 

Environment Scale anjj^the Family Environment Scale (Moos, R. H. , and 

Others, 1974) to both husbands and wives. When one of our outside 

reviewers initially suggested these instruments we were concerned about the 

amount of additional time they would demand from the respondents; the 

decision was made to administer the Short Forms of these scales, consisting 

of only 40 items each' rather than the full 90-item forms. 

Both the Work Environment Scale and the Family Environment Scale are 

based on a conceptualization of the 'sociaV cl imate of various social 

groupings; the Scales were developed by Moos and his colleagues at the 

Social Ecology Laboratory at Stanford University. Both scales are 

organized into 10 sub-scales scored independently. These sub-scales are 

grouped in turn into three main dimensions: 'Interpersonal Relationships, 

Personal Growth and Development and System Maintenance and System Change. 

v.. / . 
The labels and descriptions for the sub-scales are presented in Appendix C. 

The normative sample's raw scale score means and standard deviations 

were used as a baseline for comparison with the Phase I sample;, tentative 

findings were reported in our Interim Report (Fourth Interim Report, Phase 

I, Family and Community Studies Project, September 1, 1981 to November 30, 

1981). The potential pitfalls of using scale scores based on only four 

items were revealed when Phase I data were analyzed. Reliability estimates" 

were computed for the Work and Family Environment Scales, us ! ing Pha'se I 

sample scores. The" rel i abi 1 i ty estimate used was the Alpha coefficient of 

internal consistency (Cronbach, 1952) based on the item-scale 
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intercorrelations. On the Work Environment Scale, four of the, ten 
sub-scales 1 Alphas were above .70; four were between .60 and .70; and two 
were below .50. Veldman (1978) suggests .70 and above as adequate for. 
personality or attitude scales. 

The AlpHa estimates for the Family Environment Scale, on the other 
hand, were found to be considerably lower. None of the ten sub-scales' 
Alphas were above' .70; four were between .50 and' .70; and six were .36 or 
below* For this reason, we used in Phase II the full 90-item Scales for 
both the WES and the FES. Examination of the item scale correlations 
obtained with the 90 item forms, as well as and several other attempts to t 
use that data, are detailed in Appendix F. 

Unfortunately, the 50 additional items used in Phase II did not 
improve the reliabilities enough to warrant using different norms and 
scores to compare the phases. Thus, only the first 40 items were actually 
scored for Phase II subjects. The sub-scales' raw scores for all subjects 
were converted to standard scores with a mean of 50 and a standard 
deviation of 10, Using the norms supplied by Moos and others. This, 
transformation normalizes the distribution of scores and provides a ' 
reference group for comparison of our sample with a larger number and 
variety of jobs and families. The sample used to develop the norms for the 
Work Environment Scale included 44 groups £624 individuals) that, 
represented a wide range of occupations, both employees and. supervisors, 
blue- and white col lar. , 

dnly selected findings from that work will be presented here. 
Selective use of these data is in keeping with the basic premise that th£ 
interviews provide more val id. data* from which to make inferences. 
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Interview data are, after all, based on an interpersonal exchange allowing' 
participants, to clarify meanings and to independently confirm information 
between spouses. The sub-scale scores, on the other hand, are more subject 
to extraneous influences, such as ambiguously worded items, items sensitive 
f to children's ages, and social desirability. The scale xores provide a 
much cruder index of family processes than do the in-depth interviews. 

We examined the sub-scale's ^standard scores using a three-way analysis 
of variance design,. The three independent variables were Workplace of^the 
W i f e ( corresponding to Phase 1, pnone company , and Phase II, ba rric s ); Gerr der 

(husband/fathers and wi ves/mothers ) ; and Ethnicity (Anglo, Mexican Amencari 

r 

and Black). Tables with Cell Means and Source Tables for all variables are 
included in Appendix F. 

a. The Work Environment Scale (WES) * . ^ 

The findings of iifterest to the study include those contrasting women's 
jobs in the. two workplaces, thos'e contrasting men's and women's jobs, and 
those pointing up differences among ethnic groups. Since the men represent 
virtually 30 different workplaces, few inferences or 'general i zations about * 
them will be meaningful. The women, on the other hand, have the same or 
- very similar employers, and thus are exposed to similar work environments. 

The sub-scale " Involvement ," described as "the extent to which workers 
are concerned and committed to their jobs" indicates that the minority 
employees, with the exception of Phase II- Black males," tended to report 
lower levels of "involvement" compared to the normative sample. Anglo 
employees, with the exception of Phase I women, tended to score near the 
normative mean (50) . 

o 
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Scores for the sub-scale, " Peer Cohesion ," described as "the extent to 
which workers are friendly. and supportive of each other," indicates that ■ 
overall, minority employees, with the exception of Phase II Black males, 
reported experiencing less positive interpersonal relationships than Anglo 
employees. This tendency reflects the pervasive nature of the attitudes 
which minority workers perceive in thei r workpl aces. 

Sub-scale " Staff Support ," scores, described^ as "the extent to which 

management is supportive of workers an'd encourages workers to be./idpportive 

■ " , / / 
of each other," are presented in Table 6« The analysis of vapfctnce 

reveals a statistically significant .interaction effect for workplace bj/ 

Gender. The pattern of means indicates that overall, phpr/e company women 

perceive less support from management than bank employees, although the 

husbands indicate "the opposite. There is a trend (pV=/l4) that points to 

differential perceptions of management support by iT)i,noi[ities and Anglo 

v. • r I 

employees. The lowest levels of "staff support" ai^e reported by' Black 
women in both Phase I and Phase II. Finally, there** is aLirend (p. = .14) 
that suggests that minority workers ingeneral perceived les^ support on 
the part of their respective supervisors and managers. Thes/e patterns are 
suggestive of an overall quality of the minorities' workplace experiences 
which are more negative than those of non-minority workers, 
action must be accompanied by an aggressive human relations program in 

order to maintain and improve / the quality of interpersonal relations for 

/ V * 

al 1 workers. / \ * 

( \ / 
Sub-scale "Autonomy" scores , described as "the extent/ to which workers 

\ • 

are encouraged to be sel f-suff ici eflV and to make their own decisions," are 

' / 

presented in Table 7. The analyses of variance "revealed a significant 
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| PIIOHE 
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FAMILIES 
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ALL 



TABLE 6 
WORK ENVIRONMENT SCALE 
Sub-scale "Staff Support" * ANOVA 
CELL MEANS \ 



bPUUSE 


ANGLO 


MP YT PAN ^ 

AMERICAN 


BLACK 


ALL 


Husbands 


51.0 


51.0 


36.7 


X 
46.2 


Wives 


39.6 


36.6 


. 29.3 


35.2 












Husbands ( 


39.4 


22.3 


45.2 


35.6 


111 ves 


59.4 


48.0 


28.2 


45.2 




47.4 


39.5 


34.8 


40.6 



'lives' U6rkplace ~by Render interaction significant to p.= .05 
Wives' Workplace by Gender by Ethnicity interaction trend (p.= 
ethnicity main effect trend (p.= 14) 
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* STAFF SUPPORT 



Assesses the extent to u)hiah Management is supportive of wovkevs and eitaouvatjes 
lAovlevs to I>e suppovti ve of eaah othev. •'• 
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TABLE 7 
WORK ENVIRONMENT SCALE 
Sub-scale "Autonomy" * AMOVA 
CELL MEANS 
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Husbands 


48.6 


67.8 


44.3 


53.6 
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19.8 


35.8 
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Husbands 


39.0 


43.0 


48.6 


43.5 
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Wives 


55.0 


39.0 


42.5 


45.4 
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40.6 


46.4 


41.5 


42.8 



"Gender main effect significant to p.= .03 



*AUT0N0MY - Assesses the extent to which workers are encouraged to be self-sufficient and to make 
. their own decisions . Includes items related to -personal development and growth. 
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difference (p. =.03) in perceptions of autonomy between men and women. In 
addition, a significant interaction effect between Workplace and Gender 
(p. -.01) indicates that the feelings of lack of autonomy are more 
pronounced among phone company women; the greatest contrast is that between 
Anglo women in the phone company (M = 19.8) and Anglo women in the banks 
(M = 55.0). This is consistent with other workplace differences expressed 
during the interviews, and with the fact, that Anglo women in the banks 
tended to occupy the higher level jobs. The overall higher level of 
autonomy perceived by bank employees confirms the success of our sampling 
strategy for Phase II, since we were looking for a workplace which clearly 
contrasted with the Phase I' workplace; these scores, and our interview 
data, confirm the fact that we found such a place in the banks selected. 

Men, overal 1 , reported greater job autonomy, and their total mean 
score qf 48.6 is close to the mean of 50.0 for the normative groups and one 
full standard deviation higher than the overall mean of 37.1 for women's 
jobs; The higher autonomy reported by the men is even more significant 
when one considers the greater range of jobs and occupations represented 
in the sample of men. 

" Work Pressure " scores, described as "the extent to which the pressure 
of work dominates the job milieu," indicates that mean pressure scores 
reported by the phone company employees (M - 61.3) is about one standard 
deviation above the normative sample of 50.0. Bank employees, on the other 
hand, report pressure that is near the mean for the normative sample (M = 
51c 1). The scores on tnis scale confirm the feel i ngs expressed by the 
women during the in-depth interviews 6 and they reflect the contrast in the 
overall atmospheres of these v t wo work environments. 
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. " Clarity " scores , described as "the extent to which workers know what 
to expect in their daily routines and how explicitly rules and policies are 
communicated," reveal differences in perceptions between Anglo and minority 
women within the phone company. Although all three ethnic groups are 
distributed tn similar jobs, the Anglos' mean score of 40.6, compared to. 
55.0 for Mexican" Americans and 49.0 for Blacks, suggests that supervisors 
communicate rules and policies more explicitly to minority workers. 
Differences in perceptions of rules were apparent neither among the three 
ethnic groups of bank employees nor between phone company and bank 
employees. 

"Control" scores, described as "the extent to which management \ises 
rules and pressures to keep workers under control," reveal differences in 
perceptions between phone company employees and bank employees; bank women 
experienced higher levels of control (M = 59.3) than did phone company 
women (M = 51.3). The lower scores of phone company women, in the face of 
a rigid and closely supervised work envi ronment , requi re some further 
examination. It seems plausible that the existence of a union, a formal 
contract, and established grievance procedures contribute to give these 
women a sense of being protected from arbitrary actions by supervisors and 
managers. No such protection is available to bank employees, who are 
dependent on the/ir supervisors and managers for raises, transfers and 
promotions, and who work for an industry undergoing growth and change, 
where the turnover rate is higher than in the phone company. 

" Physical Comfort " scores, described as "the extent to which the 
physical surroundi ngs contribute to a pleasant work environment," reveal 
that bank employees perceive their surroundings as more pleasant (M = 60.3) 
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than do phone company employees (M'= 46.1). Minority women--particul arly 
in the banks—perceive their environment more positively (55.7) than Anglo 
women (48.4). This pattern may be related to the different work histories 
of women in the Phase II sample. Minority women had fewer office jobs in 
their background and generally reported perceptions of earlj job 
opportunities' which were more limited, compared to those of Anglo women. 

In sunmary, the picture of the workplaces emerging from the responses 
to the Work Environment Scales parallels reports obtained from interviews 
with families and union off icial s during Phase I, and with personnel 
officers during Phase II. " 

The phone company women, regardless of individual jobs, reported lower 
involvement with their work than did either the normative sample or the 
bank women. They also reported lower levels of support from their 
supervisors, an extreme lack of autonomy in their jobs, and higher work 
pressure than did the normative groups. Yet, despite the close 
supervision, phone company women do not seem to feel overly controlled by 
management. This has been attributed to the union protection, a formal 
contract, andy-set grievance procedures., This job security and the higher 
than averag^f wages earned by these workers are the main factors which keep 
them in jobs that only one of the women interviewed liked--and for which 
all the rest expressed mostly, negative feelings. 

The bank women, on the other hand, experience work pressure which is 
near the normative sample; they perceive higher levels of control than 
phone company women, but more support of supervisors and other workers. 

Another interesting set of findings relates to differences among the 
three sampled ethnic groups. The minority experience is pervasive, and it 
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expresses itself in a number of scales. Minority women report lower 
invol vement in their jobs, poorer interpersonal relationships and low peer 
cohesionj less support from their supervisors, greater clarity in the 
communication of rules and policies in the phone company, and greater 
valuation of the physical comfort associated with their jobs. In part, 
these differences might be explained in the banks by the relatively higher 
level jobs of the Anglo women; the di ff erences persist, however, in the 
phone company, where no such differences exist. 

Finally, although the men have a greater range of jobs than the women, 
as a group they still experience greater autonomy than the women. 

b. The Family Environment Scale (FES) 

The examination of the item-scale intercorrelatibns of the Family 
Environment Scale (FES) using the Phase 1 sample data, produced extremely 
low Alpha reli ability .estimates. None of the ten sub-scales' Alphas were 
above .70; four were between- . 50 and .70; and six were .36 or below. 
Details of these analyses and several other attempts to derive meaningful 
scores with these items are detailed in Appendix F. The initial 
expectation was that these scales would allow us to group or classify 
sample families into meaningful types, but because of the scale scores' low 
reliability, this coyid not be accomplished. Following the recommendation 
of the scale ' s .devel opers , a "family" score for each sub-scale was computed 
by averaging spouses' scores. This tends to take care of extreme scores by 
assuming that the "real" score for any given family lies somewhere between 
the spouses' separate perceptions. In the three cases in which only one of 
the spouses had completed and returned the forms, those scores were used as 
the best approximation to the "real" family score. 0 
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Given the limitations of these scales, only comparisons between ; the 
sample as a whole and the normative group,- as well as comparisons among the 
three ethnic groups, will be discussed. The sample used to' develop FES 
norms included over 1 ,000 individuals in 285 families. Families were 
recruited from three different church groups, from a newspaper . 
advertisement and through students at a high school; Anglo, Black and 
Mexican American Families were included. 

•" Cohesion " scores, described as "the extent to which family members 
are concerned and committed to the family and the/degree to which family 
members are helpful and supportive of each other," registered differences 
neither among the three ethnic groups nor between the families in the- two 
phases. Overall, the mean for the total sample (55..0) is half a standard 
deviation above the normative group mean of 50.0. 

" Expressi veness " scores, described as. "the extent to which family 
members are allowed and encouraged to act openly and to express their 
feelings directly," revealed differences neither among groups, nor with the 
normative group. 

" Confl vet " scores, described as "the extent to which the open 
expression of anger and aggression and generally confl ictual interactions 
characterize the family," did not register differences among the groups. 
The overall mean (44.6) is one half standard deviation bel ow the normative 
group, mean of 50. 0. 

" Independence " scores, described as "the extent to which family 
members are encouraged to be assertive, self-sufficient, to make their own 
decisions and to think things out for themselves," suggest a weak tendency 

0 

for Black families (M = 45.0) to allow less "independence" to its members 
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tfian either Anglo or Mexican American families (M = 51.4). The Alpha 
reliability coefficient for this scale, however, was estimated for this, 
sample at .15, so the interpretation of what a summative score really means 
is very risky. 

" Achievement Orientation 11 scores, described as "the extent to which 
different types of activities, like school and work, are cast into an 
achievement oriented or competitive framework," did not reveal differences 
among the groups, nor with the normative group mean. 

" Intel lectual -Cul turaT Orientation " scores ,. described as "the extent 
to which the family is concerned about political, social, intellectual and 
cultural activities," did not reveal u- "arences among the groups, and the 
overall mean for the sample (M = 47.0) is only slightly below the normative 
group mean of 50.0. 

" Active Recreational Orientation " scores, described as "the extent to 
which the- family participates actively in various kinds of recreational and 
sporting activities," revealed a significant difference (p. =.006) among the 
three ethnic groups. The Anglo families reported v .si gni ficantTy less sports 
orientation. This is particularly clear in the Anglo bank employees' 
families, in. which the husbands tend to have irregular working hours and 
somewhat time .consuming occupations. Mexican American families of phone 
company empl oyees on the other hand, reported participation in organized • 
Softball leagues as a family pastime in which the family, and in some c^ses 
the extended family, gets together. The overall mean for this scale (M = 
47.6) is^slightly below the mean of the normative sample, suggesting a 
possible effect of the low amount of "free" or leisure hours available to 
dual-earner families. 
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" Moral ~Re1 igious Emphasis 1 ' scores, described as "the extent to which 
A the family actively discusses and emphasizes ethical and religious issues 
and val ues did not reveal differences among the groups. The overall mean 
(M - 58.9), however, is almost one standard deviation above the normative 
group mean of 50.0. Although religious beliefs and/or practices were not 
explored systematically during the inteviews, it is clear from the 
interviews that many of these families are involved with churches, and 
several said religion is a significant source of comfort and support in 
thei r li ves. » 

" Organization 11 scores, described as "how important order and 
organization is in the fami-ly in terms of structuring the family 
activities," did not reveal differences among the groups. The overall mean 
(•M = 55.7), however, is about one-half standard deviation above the 
-normative mean of 50.0, suggesting that a higher degree of organization may 
be associated with the dual -earner status. This is a plausible trend- 
overall, although there is variability within the sample in terms of 
particular forms of adaptation or response of families to their dual earner 
status. The examination of these types of family responses constitutes a 
major focus of this study, and the relevant data come from the in-depth 
interviews rather than from'these scales. 

Finally, " Control " scores, described as "the extent to which the 
family is organized in a hierarchical manner and rules and- procedures are 
rigid," did not reveal differences among the groups. This sub-scale had a 
very low Alpha reliability estimate. The mean for the total sample (M = 
50.7) is about the same as that of the normative sample, 50.0. 
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In summary, the Family Environment Scale does not contribute greatly 
to an analysis of intra-group differences within our sample. The scores 
indicate that, overall, these dual -earner families tend to be slightly more 
cohesive, slightly less confTictive, slightly less intellectually oriented, 
less active recreational ly , more religious and more organized in their 
family activities than the normative sample* These weak differences are 
all plausible as general characteristics of dual-earner families, where 
stress from two full-time jobs and from the caring for children and 
maintaining a household place a premium on time and energy. However, the . 
low reliability of many of these Family Environment Sub-scales has led us 

"0 

to rely primarily on interview data for analysis of family dynamics. The . 
Work Environment Scale, on the other hand, had consistently higher 
reliability estimates and revealed differences among groups consistent with 
the interview data. We, therefore, consider that the Work Environment 
Scales provide support and strengthen evidence for the study's conclusions 
about the work environments of the respondents. 
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5. Wofk and Family Interrelgtedness - 

The analysis of interview data has proceeded in three major stages: 
(1) the coding and search for patterns within the Phase I interviews; (2) 
the coding and- search for patterns within the Phase II interviews; and (3) 
comparisons between Phase I and. Phase II patterns, Q 

Because of the complexity of the data from the interviews-reven after 
the intervi ews had been coded—the accompanying Tables 8 and 9 were con- 
structed as tools to aid in the analysis. They became particularly helpful 
in the search for patterns in areas of family organization, such as spouses' 
beliefs abput roles in the family (an ideological /cultural dimension), and. 
parental involvement with the schools of their elementary school-aged 
children (a behavioral dimension). The categories representing these areas 
("Share Image/ "Should Mother Be At Home," "Husband Shares- Tasks," etc.) 
emerged over the course of the analysis as important components of parental 
roles in dual-earner families. : 
The data recorded in these tables separately for each phase include: 
(1) researchers' judgments about certain features related to family organi- 
zation; (2) reports from mothers and fathers about their jobs 1 flexibility 
for taking hours or days' off for family related reasons ("Flexible Short 
Term Leave"); (3) information about the types of work schedules of both 
* husband and wife; (4) researchers' judgments about certain' aspects of 
parental rol es . 

Phase I sample data are presented in Table 8 and Phase II sample data 
are presented in Table 9. Within these tables, the individual families 
(rows) have been placed according to ethnic background (A = Anglo; MA = 
Mexican American, B = Black) and given numbers within these groups from 1 
to 5. 
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SUMMARY TABLE OF SELECTED PHASE I -FAMILY RESPONSES AND WORKPLACE CONDITIONS 
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TABLE 9 

SUMMARY TABLE OF SELECTED PHASE II FAMILY RESPONSES AND WORKPLACE CONDITIONS 
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During the initial analysis of the *Phas,e I data, 1/he interview d^ta 




coded under "Work/Family Interrel atedness" were examined first. W\\yt emerged 
from this analysis is* a concept called the "image of the ideal fannly," or 
"the family image." This image is posited as an assumption bejnnd much of 
what participants in the study strive for, worry about and/rgue over. It 



does not usually emerge from the data as an abstract uteal explicitly 
described by respondents. Rather, based upon ou.)/ x e£ami nation of .the inter-, 
views, it . is inferred from a composite picture of family life developed 
from goals and standards by. which spmrses and parents judge themselves and 
each other in their everyday decisions and discussions. For example, it 
became clear, after examining transcripts of two interviews with one mother, 
that, her expressed frustrations and explanations ;for a range of behaviors 
were predicated on two related assumptions: (1) that both parents should 
spend a. great deal of time with their children; arid (2) that a good mother 
should be home to supervise and direct the activities' of her children during 
the day. This standard was met, in her judgment, by neither herself nor 
her husband. The husband, on the other hand, felt that they both spent 
sufficient time with their children, more, than his own father had ever spent 
with him. Furthermore, he reasoned, while it would be ideally better for 
the family if his wife stayed home, in reality it didn't make a great deal 
of difference that she didn't. This couple, therefore, was judged to be in 
disagreement about their ideal' family image. 

This insight led to a systematic review of the pertinent segments of 
each family's interviews. We examined transcribed data from each family 
in a search of the nature of the underlying family image. After looking t 
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at the interviews with husband and wife, we categorized each family according 
to whether spouses seemed to share a similar image or to have divergent 
images. The specific contents varied from family to family, but the two 
most central issues seemed to be (1) whether or not they felt strongly that 
the mother should stay at home with the children, and (2). .how much time they 
'felt both parents, particularly the father, should spend with his children 
and in family activities generally. 

The research staff made judgments after first examining the data inde- 
pendently and then arriving at consensus in case of doubts. Results are 
presented in Tables 8 and 9. The column labeled "Share Image," indicates 
whether or not the couple was judged to share a similar image of the ideal 
family (yes - shares; no = does not share). The next column, labeled, " 
Should Mother Be Home," indicates whether the parents strongly believed that 
the mother should stay home with her children (yes = should stay home; no = 
not necessary to stay home), recorded, independently for the mother (M) and 
the father (F). The next column, labeled "Husband Shares Tasks," is an 
indication of ^whether or not the husband shared significantly in the gender- 1 
stereotyped or "female" tasks of child care and housekeeping (yes = shares; 
no = does'not share). Judgments in this column are based on both husbands' 
and wives' responses to specific questions in the interview about task 
allocation and sharing. In all of these cases there was agreement between 
the independent responses of both husbands and wives about husbands' level 

of participation in domestic tasks. 

v 

The next column, labeled "Children Share Tasks," represents staff 
judgments about the degree of children's participation in the housework. 
Three general levels of participation could be discerned by comparing 
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families: (1) the lowest level, indicating the child(ren) had no regular 
responsibilities beyond performing one or two small tasks (feed the dog, 
empty the trash) and caring for their own rooms. In most cases labeled 
"1", the parents spoke as if they either had trouble enforcing even these 
or enforced them inconsistently; (2) the middle level, in which children 
had regular duties beyond responsibility for their own rooms and other small 
tasks. These usually included cleaning up their own room, washing dishes, 
sweeping or dusting, or being responsible for cleaning an additional room, 
such as the bathroom; and (3) the highest level, which incl udes cases in 
which parents reported that the children carried a major portion of the 
household chores, including responsibility for cleaning several roj^ and 
in some cases doing part of the laundry or shopping/cooking chores. 

The next column, labeled "Type of Family Response , 11 represents staff 
judgments about the major family organization features which emerged as' 
important themes in the interviews with both spouses. It must be emphasized 
that these "responses" cannot be assumed at this point to be simple variables 
which might be "dependent" or "independent" variables. Rather, they are 
intended as shorthand descriptive statements about aspects of the nuclear 
family configuration which appear to predominate as characterizations of 
each family's adaptation to its dual-earner status at the time of the inter- 
views. The use of the word "response" does not imply a passive reaction of 
family to external conditions imposed: by the workplaces of spouses. Rather, 
the relationship between the family configuration described and the work 
experiences of both parents is a dialectical one--they are reciprocally 
influencing. It is evident from a study of the interviews that these con- 
figurations can shift and can ue consciously changed by families. Four of 
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the thirty, families were judged to be consciously changing their family 
organization at the°time of the interview period, which led us to propose 
a type of response labeled " Transition" (TRANS). In addition, not all types 
of responses are mutual ly, excl usive--the "Absent Father" (AF) is the most 
obvious example. The following are the "Types , of Family Response." 

(T) " Togetherness " is used when respondents described themselves as 
close families and mentioned that both parents and children participate in 
a majority.. of recreational and/or housework activities. (CC) " Chil-d-centered " 
families indicates that the parents' relationships with their children were 
judged to be of greater significance to family life and cohesion than the 
marital relationship. (C) " Confi ict " families are those judged to be 
characterized by ma*j .1* ■ inflicts between parents and sometimes children over 
basic issues such as task sharing, time spent by one or both* parents with 
the family, and whether or not a mother should be working. lit these families 
the conflicts appeared for the moment to be unresolved, and there was no • 
indication of an agreed-upon compromise or direction for change accepted 
by both spouses. (TRANS) " Transition " families are those in which a major % 
alteration in both spouses 1 views of family roles or relationships was 
occurring when the parents were interviewed. Several of these families had 
had major 'conflicts in the past, and in orde^r to resolve them had sought 
outside help or support. The planned changes were inevitably in the direc- 
tion of egalitarian task sharing by both parents. (A.F.) ^Absent Father " 
families are those where fathers were virtually absent from most of family 
life, either because of extra jobs, greater involvement in their jobs, or 
simply social/emotional isolation from participation in most of the shared 
activities. In some q^ses this was accepted (outwardly at least) J^y the 
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mother, and in others it had led to great conflict between parents. 

The three final categories in Tables 8 and 9 are indicators of 
parental roles. Again, as with factors we have referred to as related to 
family organization, they include both.an ideological/cultural dimension 
'(i.e., expressed beliefs about fathers' role) and descriptions of actual 
participation in an activity (i.e., involvement with the school). 

The category representing the cultural dimension (beliefs about 
paternal authority) eventually emerged as a category of interest because 
so many parents spontaneously mentioned that the father was stricter with 
the children, or. in some way implied that the children paid more attention 
to his discipline than to their mother's. Some illustrative statements 

include: 

( 

Father 'A: To me, the father has to be the disciplinarian, 

children have got to fear him if they do something 
wrong, they have to dread their father finding out 
about it, or else they keep doing it if they don't 
dread their father. 

Mother B : Their daddy on the other side -is a little bit more 
stricter and less understanding. Til listen to 
them first because lots of times you'll accuse them 
of something and they didn't really do it. Or it 
wasn't their fault. And I try to see their side 
also. 

(How come they mind him more?) 

I guess he yells at them to clean the house right. 
And they probably know he's going to whip them. 

Father C : (Between you and your wife, do you pretty much agree 
on discipline?) 

I'm pretty much the law myself; my wife pretty much 
agrees with me. And if there is something that she 
doesn't agree, she usually tells me about ft; but most 
of the time I'm the heavy who takes care of them. 

Father D : The kids pay more attention to me than what they do 

to the wife; just the male model, I guess. They know 
that I'm serious and that I'm going to do something 
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about it if they don't pay attention. And the wife is 
more emotionally involved, and if they do something 
wrong she my threaten to spank them and she won't. 
And they realize that she probably won't and will allow 
them to get away with it. So discipline-wise, I probably 
carry more authority than she does. 

Because so many parents made these statements, even though the inter- 
viewers did not anticipate or try to solicit them, we decided tfrat this 
widespread distinction between "mothers 1 " and fathers'" relationships with 
children could be labeled as a cultural dimension of parental roles, repre- 
senting traditional views of theSe roles. 

The parental participation in monitoring children's progress and other 
school activities was explored during the interviews with mothers and 
fathers in both phases of the research, but With a sharper focus during the 
second phase. Specifically, the interview guide during Phase I only sug- 

3 

gested'that the interviewer explore parental involvement with schools, 
whereas the Phase II interview guide provided sample questions to assure 
coverage of this specific area. The data—while less consistently detailed 
for Phase I famil ies--are comparable in this area for the two comparison 
groups. On the basis of the responses to specific probes and the spontaneous 
relation of incidents with teachers and schools, judgments were made by the 
researchers about the participation/non-participation of each parent, and 
about the intensity of that participation. For each family, transcript 
examination and coded responses were used to determine if the mother, father 
or both had the major responsibility for communicating with schools, dealing 
with problems that arise, attending parent- teacher conferences and PTA 
meetings, and participating in other school functions. The judgments of 
the intensity of participation were based on the same data. Low level of 
participation was judged when neither parent had regular contact with teachers 
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and other school personnel,- and were only -vaguely aware of their children's 
day to day school activities. A medium level of participation was judged 
when either or both parents knew their child's teacher, communicated with 
her/him either by notes or telephone, and attended most regular school 
functions. *A high level of participation was judged when either or both 
parents had repeated face-to-face contacts with teachers and other school 
administrators; visited their children's schools on regular days (not 
special "parents' days"); had involved themselves with the subject matters 
being taught; had requested textbooks or materials; or had interacted with 
school personnel about their children's transfers, grades, testing or 
discipline.. 

b. Comparison of Phase I ard Phase II Patterns 

At the end of the first major stage of analysis based on Phase I inter- 
views, it was observed that in famines where the "image of the family" 
was shared between spouses, the husbands tended to participate significantly 
in the household or child care tasks (see Fourth Interim Report, November 
30, 1981). The components of the family image which were most often reported 
to be in contention had to do with whether the mother and/or the father's 
job was detracting from the children's or the family's well-being. There- 
fore, it appeared' that agreement between the spouses on the. importance of 
time spent with the children and in other joint family activities facilitated 
the work-sharing behavior of parents. 

We noted that this agreement appeared to have been achieved between 
eleven out of the fifteen couples interviewed during Phase I, and that in 
nine out of those eleven cases husbands had been judged to "share tasks" 
in the home. In the four couples where a major disagreement on family image 
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was apparent, none of the husbands shared household tasks to a significant 
degree, as can be Observed by examining Table 8. 

However, with the addition of the Phase II sample of families with 
mothers working for a different kind of company, and with generally different 
work histories, these same associations did not appear to hold as consistently. 

•-In the Phase II sample even more of the couples were judged to share the 
family image (13 out of 15), yet of these only four husbands were judged to 
share household/child care tasks to a significant degree. In fact, these 
were the only husbands in all 15 Phase II families who were judged to do so, 
as compared to nine husbands overall in the Phase I sample. 

A difference between the Phase I and Phase II samples can also be seen 
in one of the major components of the family image—whether one or both 
spouses felt strongly that the mother should be at home with the children. 

J 0f the telephone company couples, one or both spouses in eight f ami Ties 
expressed this view; among the couples where wives worked in banks, parents 
in only three families felt this way, and in all three'cases both spouses 
agreed. 

Other contrasts appear between research staff judgments about the families 
of bank employees. In general, children's level of participation in housework 
was judged higher among bank families. Phase I families (not counting the 
two who have only a pre-school aged child) included eight with the lowest 
level of participation (1); only one with the middle level rating (2).; and 
four families with the highest level rating (3). In comparison, bank fami- 
lies included only three families with lowest level rating (1); eight families 
with middle level rating (2); and, like Phase I, four families with the 
highest level rating (3). 
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The age of the oldest child in the family seems to be a factor in the 
amount of responsibility taken by children 'for household chores. This could ' 
partly account for the trend towards greater participation of children in 
tasks notable among the bank families., since more of them had teenage 
children than did telephone company families (six versus one family). On 
the other hand, having a teenage child was no guarantee of high participa- 
tion; only three of the seven families with teenage children were rated as' 
having children -highly involved in household chores, while the children in 
the other four were judged only moderately involved. Four families in which 
the .oldest child was 12 were judged to have children highly involved in 
household tasks, three in Phase I and one in Phase 'II. Therefore, the trend 
toward more families with a teenage child in the Phase II group cannot by 
itself account for all the differences between the two samples regarding 
children's participation in housework. 

A comparison between the overall patterns in "type of family response" 
between Phase I and Phase II reveals that what we have labeled "Togetherness" 
(T) characterized nine Phase II families in contrast to six Phase I families. 
If the families labeled "Transition" (TRANS) are i ncl uded—because they 
were judged to be consciously working towards change in the direction of. 
greater agreement and ; cohesion—then the contrast between Phase I and Phase 
II is sharper (Phase I, 7 families out of 15 compared to Phase II, 12 families 
out of 15). Five Phase I families were characterized as "Absent Father" 
families, compared to only one family with this label in Phase II. 

It seems a fai r 'general i zation to say that overall, more Phase II (bank) 
families described themselves as more cohesive total families (in terms of 
emotions and activities) than did Phase I families. This does not mean that 
any particular set of relationships were described as better by one group 
compared to the other (i.e., parent-child, spouse, etc.). Rather, (nuclear) 



family relationships overall were assessed as more "together" by more Phase 
II parents. Spouses' relationships were balanced with parent/child rela- 
tionships, and, fewer strains or cgnfljcts were described within this network. 

This was not consistently associated with a significant participation 
of the father in traditionally gender-stereotyped' tasks erf housework and 
child care. The clear exception to the link between greater father parti- 
cipation in'these tasks and'the judgment of greater family cohesion was 
among the families of Mexican American* and Black bank employees. Various 
alternative explanations for this exception will be discussed at a later 
point in the analysis. It should be noted, however, that in the families 
labeled as "Transitional " (TRANS) in Phase II (3 Mexican American families), 
the change included greater father participation in child care duties, and 
in three of four Phase II families labeled "Togetherness" (T) but "No" on 
"Husband Shares Tasks," the children's level of participation in the house- 
work was rated at the highest level. These patterns do tend to support the "> 
association between significant work sharing among some family members 
(besides the mother), in the home, and the assessment by spouses of an 
atmosphere of "togetherness" in their family life. 

c. Patterns of Employer Leave Policies As they Relate to Parental 
. Involvement in Schools 

The criterion for sampling in the two phases of the study was, of 

course, the employer of the women. However, it is important to consider the 

policies of the women's employers as they interact with those of their 

husbands' employers in order to get a full picture of the kinds of constraints 

and opportunities these policies offer to the workers and their families. 

Data has already been presented in the sections on Work and Family Histories, 

General Work Conditions of Women, and Work and Family Environment Scales 



to provide evidence of the generally lower level of autonomy (and related 
higher pressure) for the female telephone company employees as compared to 
the female bank employees. Although this autonomy has been defined as a 
part of a broader aspect of management, an important concrete manifestation 
of this autonomy was the degree of flexibility in short term leave policies/ 
practices. 

The column labeled "Flexible Short Term L&ave" on Tables 8 and 9 pro- 
vides judgments of the flexibility Qf these leaves for both mothers (M) 
and fathers (F). It can be seen that none of the telephone company women 
reported flexible leave, while eleven of the fifteen bank employees reported 
that Liiey were able to- take short leave without penalty. Among the, men, 
eightof the husbands of phone company employees reported flexible leave 
policies in their jobs, compared to 10 of the husbands of bank employees. 
More significantly, in the Phase I sample there are seven families in which 
both mother and father had jobs offering no fl exibil i ty in short term 
leave policy. In comparison, none of the bank families were in this situa- 
tion, and in six of the 15 Phase II families both the wife and the husband 
reported flexible leave policies in their current jobs. 

Judgments about which parent was most involved with the schools of tire 
children and judgments about the level of parental involvement are recorded 
in the final two columns of Tables 8 and 9. Of the 14 families who reported 
that both spouses were equally responsible for keeping up with the schools, 
six were phone company families and eight were bank families. All three 
fathers who reported having the major responsibility for school involvement 
were married to women whose jobs had rigid leave pol icies--two in the phone 
company and one in a bank. 
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. - When neither parent had Tl exi bl e' 1 eave policies, which was the case in 

six families (all of them phane company -f ami lies ) , it was the wife who would 

somehow find the time to assume 'that responsibility. Fourteen out of 17 

fathers with flexible jobs were involved at some level in their children's 

schooling. However, only two of the 13 fathers whose jobs had rigid leave 

policies were involved in their children's schooling . Mothers, on the other 

« 

hand, showed a much greater commitment, either out of conviction or tradition. 
All 11 mothers whose jobs had flexible leave policies were involved with 
their children's schools,. but in addition, 16 o-f 19 mothers with rigid leave 
policies still managed to find the time to maintain some involvement . 

When, in addition to who was' involved, the intensity or level of^that 
involvement was taken into account, bank families tended^ strongly to be more 
involved with their children's schools . To the extent that this involvement 
is linked to leave policies, this difference would seem to be related to the 
differences in flexibility of the women's leave policies, since., there were 
no differences between Phase I and Phase II men who have flexible leave 
policies in their jobs. Five of the eight families who reported high levels 
of involvement were bank families, while only four of the ten families 
judged to have a low involvement in their children's schooling were bank 
employee families. * 

The relationships- which* we have observed to exist between theiV em- 
ployers' short term leave policies and the ? parents' reports of the degree 
of their invol vement ^in their children's schools are not sufficient , in 
•themselves, to establish a direct link between the policies and parental 
activities. Indeed, by suggesting .that the relationships differ for men 
and women, we have indicated one clear way in which family role dynamics 
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might interact w:ith workplace policies and thus mediate their direct impact. 

Again, it is difficult for us to rule out differences in the interests, 
values, or personal priorities as explanations for the differences in 
trends in type and degree of parental involvement in the schools for Phase 
I and Phase II families. As we have discussed in the section on Work and 
Family Histories, most of the Phase II women have left the labor force more 
often and for longer periods of time for family-related reasons than the 
majority of Phase I women. It is not clear from the interviews whether this 
fairly striking contrast in work histories indicates (1) a greater willing- 
ness on the part of Phase II parents to sacrifice i ncreased. i ncome for other 
family goals, such as more time spent with children; (2) a lower sense of 
job opportunity on the part of some Phase'II parents, particularly the 
minorities; (3) a decrease in the financial value to the latter families of 
uninterrupted employment for the mothers due to their ,lptoer paying jobs; 
(4) or (what is most likely) some combination of all these factors. What- 
ever the differences, there are no data from the interviews to indicate that 
Phase I parents tend to be less concerned about, their children's education 
than Phase II parents. On the other hand, there are compelling reasons to 
link the tendency for less intense involvement of Phase I parents in schools 
to the greater rigidity of those mothers' employers' short-term leave 
policies, coupled with the effects of the greater stress they report experi- 
encing in their work. The pressure--emotional and organizational--placed 
on the female telephone company employees by their inability to influence 
the organization and pacing of their work, and by the difficulty of getting 
time off for short periods for personal /fami ly reasons, according to their 
own reports, often influence the network of relationships in their homes. 




These women reported more often than the female bank employees that they 
were irritable "at home, that they lacked patience with their children and 
spouses. They a,lso reported, overall, greater guilt abou^ their supposed 
lack of patience, and they reported feelings" of inadequacy as parents more 
often than did the women from the Phase II sample. 

The emotional stress of their work also placed greater demands on 
their family members to help them find ways to release the tension built 
up during the day. And the Hgidity of short term leave policies, in 
particular, in many cases had forced these women's husbands to take greater 
roles in the care of the home and/or children. This had particularly influ- 
enced fathers with job flexibility both to spend more time driving children 
to and from school , doctors and day care and to take a more active role in 
communicating with tjqe children's teachers. In part, this fact, and the fact 
that so many of the female telephone company employees had remai ned--wi th 
few" i nterruptions--in the labor force, and with the same company for so 
long, may contribute to the greater number of Phase I husbands reporting 
significant participation in the traditionally female, gender-stereotyped 
work around the home, as compared to Phase II husbands. ^ 

It was common for the long-term female telephone company employees to 
report that over the years their husbands had gradually taken on more of 
the household/child care tasks. A few of these women recalled a period when 
they had worked a shift which differed from a regular day shift as one which 
led to a sudden increase in the housework/child c.re duties of a husband. 
These reports were less common among the female bank employees, particularly 
in those cases where the mother had moved in and out of the labor force. 
It appears that the moves back irvto the home for mothers, whether full-time 
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or part-time, tend to break up the building pressures for fathers and/or 
children to take on more of the burden of work in the home. 

To summarize, by comparing the research staff's judgments of features 
of family work organization, judgments about the overall quality of family 
emotional life and relationships, and judgments about parental involvement 
in school s, 'with patterns in the mothers' employers' management policies/ 
practices, we have observed some linkages among them. We have found asso- 
ciations in our interview data between spouses who agree on their family 
image and greater sharing of housework duties among family members (usually, 
but not always—including fathers). We have alsa found associations between 
greater work sharing in the home and themes of 11 togetherness" in spouses' 
reports of family emotional life and activity patterns. And we have ob- 
served that among the families of the female bank employees there are more 
couples where both report that supervisors/employers are flexible with 
short term leave policies, and. fewer couples where both report inflexibility 
from their employers. This trend, we have argued, when added to the reports 
of effects on family relationships of greater job stress from female tele- 
phone company employees, is related to the trend towards greater involvement 
of the parents in the Phase II group in the schools of their children, as 
well as more "togetherness" themes in their interviews. 

The relationships between these job and family patterns are not 
suggested as di redt or unidirectional. Rather, they have developed in 
interaction with each other, and changed over time as family dynamics, per- 
sonal and couple priorities, and the work experiences of both spouses have 
altered or shifted in relative importance. While we have suggested* that 
workplace, policies may offer constraints or opportunities to parents in their 
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family activities, there are examples of areas of family dynamics which 
appear to affect all families and which indicate the ways in which such 
dynamics mediate any direct impact of employer policies on family roles. 
In the following section we will discuss two such examples. \ 

d . Gender Roles and Family Dynamics , / 

\ / " * „ 

The interviews with men and women also provide/interesting examples 

of the ways in whi\ch gender roles (in the cultural and behavioral senses 

discussed in the Introduction) appear to affect family activities a,nd rela- . 

tionships independently of the working conditions/employer policies of either 

spouse. One of the patterns we have noted earlier— the consistently greater 

likelihood for mothers to be more involved with children's schools than 

fathers — continued to exist despite the differences in workplace policies . 

In fact, rigid leave policies appear to have had a more discouraging effect 

on fathers 1 participation than on mothers' . 

Two important general points emerge from this observation. The first 

is that while it is important to look at the kinds of jobs women have in 

order to see the effects of their employment on the family, the jobs of 

1 

husbands have an equally important influence on family rolds. This^.has both 
theoretical and practical implications. Were employers to assume that 
greater flexibility in leave policies is strictly a concern of female em- 
ployees, and to grant this flexibility only to females, thte might have 
little impact. on relieving the strain on family relationships. As we have 
suggested, employer rigidity discouraged the samples' fathers from involve- 
ment with the schools more than- it discouraged mothers. The result of 
policies allowing only women flexibility might be, in effect, to further 
discourage fathers from realizing their full parental roles. 
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The second general point is that 'there are aspects of parental roles 
that—while' influenced by the jobs of men and women—nevertheless persist 
somewhat independently of those influences.- These aspects are linked to 
gender roles. This is illustrated by the /samples' mothers' continuing . 
greater involvement with children's schoojs as compared with fathers', even 
when faced with greater job pressures and constraints. This pattern is 
reflected as well in the overall persistence of housework and child care 
as ultimately the responsibility of mothers/wives,, even taking into account 
the great variation in the degree of invo 
of husbands and children. 

There are several additional pieces 
It has been explained above that in many 

husband or both spontaneously distinguished between themselves as parents 

/ ^ 

by stressing the father's greater strictness or greater effectiveness in 
disciplining the children, or by mentioning the notion that/'the father should 

be the final authority with the children. W"<f;-have classified the families 

/ 

according to whether at least/one s pousei assented t!,; c view of the father as 
the main authority figure. /Since this belief is central to the "traditional" 



vement in 'such work on the part 

Df data to support this observation, 
families, either the wife or the 



patriarchal view of parenta 
an association between thi s 



roles, we attempted to determine if there was 

\ ' 

belief and other features of workplaces or of 
family organization. We foiitad no such 'patterns . Seventeen out of 30 families 
expressed this be! ief—seven i\n Phase I and ten in Phase II. In four of the 
seven Phase I families who expressed this traditional idea, the fathers were 
judged to "share tasks" significantly, and three were judged not to "share 
tasks" significantly. In only two\of the Phase II families expressing this 0 
view were fathers judged to share woYk significantly, and eight were judged 
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as not sharing. These di fferences appear to reflect only differences in 
the proportion of work-sharing fathers in Phase I and Phase II families; 
they do not reveal any link between father work-sharing and the expression 
of this traditional patriarchal view of parental roles. 

No clear pattern links this belief to the strength of spouses' views 

about the importance of a mother staying at home with the childreip, nor to 

if 

any particular type of Family Responses*. This suggests that the persistence 
of some traditional patriarchal views of parental roles occurs independently 
of other aspects of response and adaptation to the realities of the dual- 
earner situation. 

Additional data in our study are also suggestive on this point. In 
order to standardize the responses to parenting questions somewhat, and to 
facilitate comparison of responses from family to family, during the Phase 
II interviewing period several vignettes were added to both mother^' and 
fathers\ interview guides. They described five common parent-child incidents; 
parents had to describe briefly what their response--and the reasoning 
behind it--would be to the children's behavior in the incidents described. 
Analysis of the responses (for Phase II families only) revealed no clear 
patterns of' differences between respondents in different ethnic groups or in 
different types of jobs. What clearly emerged, however, were certain con- 
sistent differences in the responses of men and women. 

Although overall, parents within the same family tended to agree on the 
actidn they would take--as did parents in general--the women's responses to 
several situations were marked by more unqualified emotional responses to - 
the/children than the fathers 1 . For example, in one story a five-year-old 
child is crying as the parents leave him with a babysitter and depart for 
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an evening o\it together. The mothers tended to explain more to the child, 

to express more anxiety and worry, and to call home to check on the child 

more often than did the fathers. The fathers, on the other hand, tended 

to bargain with the child in their responses: 

Father A : Okay, tomorrow you and me will go somewhere. 

Father B : I told him we'd bring some candy. 'Be good and Til 
bring you a surprise back. 1 

Father C : Get the kid off into something else, doing something 
el se. 

In another incident, an 11-year-old claims sickness and is refusing to go 
to school on the day of a math test. Mothers tended to reassure the child 
more and to give a "pep talk" about doing well on the test. While fathers,, 
like mothers, responded that they would send the child off to school, their 
responses were more stern and emphatic. 
Father A 



Father B 



Father C 



Did you study? Are you prepared? 

These are things that you have to learn to do. 

Running away is not going to do anything. It's your 
fault if you don't make it. 

Mother D : You can ease her mind somewhat by talking to her about 

her fears of the test and trying to help ease those fears 
somewhat . 

Mother E : I think mainly what kids are afraid of is if they fail, 
y you'll be disappointed. 

Mother F: You're just afraid, that's all it is. 

: — c — 

The xonsi stency of these patterns of responses jibes strongly with the 
"traditional" patriarchal concept of parental roles mentioned by so many 
parents (i.e., regarding the father as the authority figure with the 
children). It must be noted that these responses also occurred within fami 
where N fathers were making— or had already made— ad justments in their level 
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of sharing traditionally "female" work around the home and with the children. 

This, brings us back to the related general point about the importance 
of the influence of men's jobs on family and parental roles. The section 
entitled "Work and Family Histories" explored the i nterrel atedness of 
husbands' and wives' career patterns. The husbands of the telephone company 
workers tended to have stayed with the same company and within the same work 
career pattern more steadily than the husbands of 'the bank employees; this 
fact tends to parallel work patterns of the wives. Also, telephone company 
women had more often supported thei r fami 1 ies whi 1 e their husbands continued 
their education in order to enhance the husbands' earning capacity. Further- 
more, the plans of ten telephone company husbands to start their own Dusi- 
nesses — compared to only two bank husb t ands--were in part made possible by 
their wives' reliable and substantial earnings. In fact, there is clear 
evidence among the sample families that one spouse in a couple tended to 
encourage the other to find or keep jobs of comparable status or income 
potential as his pr her own. 

The second element most important to a shared image of the ideal fa'mily- 
in addition to whether the mother's working outside the home was accepted— 
was whether or not the father was spending too much time and/or energy in 
his work relative to time spent with the family. In all but one of the 
families labeled "Conflict" (C) in both samples, a significant element of 

k 

the conflict was the father's overinvestment in his work or jobs, either 0 
through psychological involvement and time, or simply through extra time put 
into work in part-time or full-time jobs. 

In several cases where spouses had, or were currently having, strong 
conflict about the family image, the wives/mothers had envisioned a greater, 
emotional and daily involvement of the fathers with their children and with 
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the family as a whole than actually existed. Two such mothers expressed 



their feelings thus: 

Mother 1 : What he wants is just business and making money and 

the whole rat race. I'd. like to talk about just myself o 
and the baby every now and then, just nothing really, 
not really a long conversation .. .To me, my family really 
comes, first before anything and I won't do anything with-* 
out consulting my family or thinking about how they're 
going to feel about it. I wouldn't have cared really if 
I like my job or if we worked for somebody for th^e rest of 
our lives or until we retired or whatever. As long as we 
have a good* home life and we had a loving family and could 
share things ^nd we had food to eat and clothes to wear. 
I didn't want us to be rich, but I wanted to' be just able 
to buy or to do whatever I wanted within reason. And 
that's the way I wanted a family life. 'That was my dream 
• for a family, but that wasn't my husband's. 

Mother 2 : One thing we do differ t ,on . My father, all he. liked to do 
was fish and I had always said that when I got married and 
had kids, I wanted us to do things as a family together. 
Not just always be the mother and the kids going and doing 
things. And so far that's the way it's been. It's just 
been me and the kids going and doing stuff .. .Wei 1 , we 
differ on that. And I tell him, 'well gosh, we're supposed 
to do things as a family. We're a family, we should do m 
things together." And so far we haven't. 

In at least three of these families, the fathers expressed the view that " 

their provider role should be sufficient, or at least was the one with which 

they felt the most comfortable. Here are comments from two fathers who had 

been "absent fathers," although the first father quoted had changed his 

career direction drastically in order to limit its demands on him and to * 

save his marriage. He was, when interviewed, more involved with his family 

but continued to stress the provider role, even though his wife has a good 

job with good prospects for the future. 

Father 3 : As far as the working three jobs, I think. . .due to the 
history of my hieing gone and the history of my wife 
being, the center of the house, you know, the center of 
the family; the one that the kids went to, you know. 
And there was'not a great need for me here. I think 
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that I probably in my own mind feel that I perform a 
greater service by bringing home a larger paycheck in 
supporting them. 

Another currently "absent father" in a family labeled "conflict," the spouse 

of Mother 1 quoted above, said: 

Father 1 : I woulcl rather have my, wife home taking care of our 

daughter. Because I believe that I can handle the 1 
pressures that go along with working a job and still 
,. being able to come back over here (to his own business) 

because I'm used to it. I don't believe she, could do 
it... and I don't really think my daughter is missing, 
much by that. I have to be as much of a Poppa as I can, 
but I was raised by a Momma. And my Momma did a very 
good job. The Poppa is not as essential in nurturing. 
In other words, a woman is a better nurturing parent 
than a Poppa is „ 

Although these kirfds of emphases on the primacy of the provider role 
for thp father were extreme within the" safnpl e--and were expressed by a 
minority of respondents--they inevitably* were associated with relatively, 
high levels of reported conflict between spouses and sometimes between 
parents and children. In all families which reported having considered 
divorce, the fathers greatly stressed the importance of their provider role 
at the expense of other aspects of parental duties. 

In two additional families where the father had attempted to enhance 
tfhe family income through taking p.n an extra job-or business, he and his 
wife appeared to have agreed that this was appropriate. But even though 
the spouses were judged to agree on "the family image" in this sense, both 
wives had responded to the absence of their husbands by becoming overwhelmed 
with the duties of "housework, parenting, and job (both were telephone 
company employees). In one household, the housekeeping standards had dropped 
drastically; the mother had also relaxed discipline greatly with the children 
to make up for her absence and feelings of guilt, and therefore felt as 
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though she had no control over them. As she. put it: 

"I know I need to be stricter on them than r am, but being away 
from them so much I hate to just stay on them. I guess I would 
have to say that I just flat give in to them too much because of 
my job. I mean, I don't like being away from them so much, and 
therefore I'm not strict enough in a lot of things. 

The mother in the other case was also unhappy with the state of the house- 
work, and she expressed extreme anxiety about her children's behavior and 
about the quality. of her own performance as a wife and mother. 

It is revealing to examine the contrasts between fathers 1 interpretations 
of their role in these "father absent" and "conflict" families and fathers'* 
responses ia "togetherness" families. Among the latter, there were two 
general patterns evident in the interviews. The fathers in "togetherness" 
families appeared to have generally reached some kind of balance in the 
emphasis they placed on their job and' career and on their participation in 
family life. In several cases this meant that they (1) had turned down or 
quit jobs which made excessive demands on their time arid energy, or (2) that 
they had simply adjusted their career ambitions to a point where their jobs 
or careers were not of greater importance to them than their families, or 
at least were not in direct conflict with 0 them. 

A Togetherness response was more consistently associated in the Phase I 
sample with a significant level of husband participation in household and 

child care chores than in the Phase II sample. The major exception to this 

✓ 

association was with the Phase II Mexican American and Black families. The 
fact that these husbands, in comparison to the husbands of the Anglo bank 
employees — and to more than half of all the husbands of the Phase I sample- 
were judged as not significantly participating in the traditionally female 
areas of household and child care tasks would appear to be related to the 
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differences in their wives 1 work histories and jobs. 

In previous sections of this report, it was noted that while ^the- entire 
sample of Phase II 's female bank employees had tended to take longer and 
more numerous leaves from the work force fpr family-related reasons than 
had their : tel ephone company counterparts, the types of jobs held by Phase 
II minority women tended, historically and currently, to be lower paying and 
less prestigious than the Pha$e II Anglos' jobs. Although several of the 
minority females had or were beginning to develop greater involvement in 
their jobs and careers at the time of the interviews, their general level of 
psychological and time involvement tended to be lower than that of the Anglo 
bank employees. This difference seems clearly related to the fact that 
their husbands were consistently less likely to have become significantly 
involved in household and child care chores at home. This does not mean 
that the husbands did not work at home, but rather that they didn't do 
':: regular amounts of gender-stereotyped work. In any case, several of these 
husbands of women becoming more involved in their jobs were, when interviewed, 
likewise becoming more involved in traditionally female tasks at home; their 
families were labeled "Transition." In other cases, the children were judged 
as sharing a great deal of the housework and/or child care burden, thereby 
easing the pressures on the mother and the stress on the entire family. 

However, even without the father's significant participation in house- 
work, several of these families had achieved a sense of "togetherness." Ad 
stated above, the Phase I sample revealed that such significant task sharing 
on the part of the husband was not enough to relieve the family stress of 
the dual-earner schedule or the particular stresses of the wives' or hus- 
bands' jobs--nor was it sufficient to unify the family. 
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These clata, along with the Interview data overall, suggest some general 
points. First, a change in gender-specific patterns of housework and child 
care should not be the sole measure of family adjustment to dual-earner 
pressures, although it is an important element of this adjustment. Further- 
more, the amount of work tak£n on by the children is clearly important as 
a component of total family adjustment, not simply as a measure of "effects 
on children." In addition, the quality of family relationships appears to 
be cl osely 1r\el ated to the time parents <and children spend in actiyjties 

together—working around the home, participating in recreational or educa- 

i* 

tional activities, etc. It is this factor, the time spent together on a 

, * ■ » 

regular base's , whatever the activities involved, that appears to enable a 
family to develop a feel inn of "togetherness." When time together is added 
to regular work sharing around thejiome by all family members, a strong 
sense of shared identity and shared endeavor is more likely to develop. 
This appears to be crucial in families with as many, emotional and time 
pressures to cope with as dual-earner families with young children. 
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D./ SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

At the outs.et of this project, it was argued that the impact of jobs 
on families must be« studied from the job angle by looking beyond whether 
the mother works outside the home (mother absence) and beyond the relative 
income |nd status level of spouses' jobs. It was also suggested that 
"family" must be conceptualized irr terms broader than the relationships 
between spouses or their gender roles. Wetherefore proposed to explore 
how the nature of women's jobs, as viewed by women and their husbands, 
influences the system of nuclear family relationships and affects parents' 
involvement with their children's schools. 

By and large, the two types of workplaces from Which the women were 
selected provided ^lear constrasts in terms of some key workplace character- 
istics. These include^ differences in the overall autonomy that women 
experience in their jobs, their wage- levels, the style'of supervision, and 
the availability or flexibility of short term- leave policies. In addition, 
the phone company employees worked under contracts negotiated between the 
* company'and the Communications Workers of America, while the hank employees 
were not unionized.- 

These contrasts between the women's work conditions were examined in 
relation to the work conditions of their husbands and in the context of 
their work and family histories. Evidence was presented which suggests a 
link between low autonomy and rigid. short term leave policies in the jobs 
of mothers and (1) greater stress and strain on the system of relationships 
within the nuclear family, (2) mothers ' "feel ings of parental inadequacy, 
and (3) lower levels of parent involvement in the schools. This lack of 
flexibility in leave policies appeared to discourage fathers more than 
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comparable rigidity discouraged mothers. It is important to add that the 
stress and pressures of women's jobs tended to occur with greater intensity 
during the family system's most vulnerable time. In general, when women 
and men first enter the labor force, the jobs available to those without 
higher education are low in pay and high in repetitiveness , long hours 
and close supervision- our sample's phone company employees, although hired 
with higher than average salaries, reported having started in the jobs 
characterized by the worst hours and the greatest stress and pressure, and 
because of low seniority levels, fewer choices about schedules and time off. 
This tended to coincide with their childbearing and early childrearing 
years, when the dependency of small children always places greater demands 
on parents. It is at this early stage of the domestic cycle that a father's 
career may often receive extra emphasis, and when he too is at a lower 
level of seniority. For the group of women who currently work in 
banks, the response to the combination of pressures from rearing very young 
thildren and occupying lowpaying and unrewarding jobs had more often led 
to periodic departures of lengthier duration' from the labor force throughout 
their early family histories. 

By examining the work and family histories of the thirty married couples 
in our sample we have concluded that many of the assumptions, implicit or 
explicit, which appear often in the literature on working mothers, dual 
earner or dual paycheck families, effects of working mothers on children, 
etc. must be ferreted out and carefully considered to determine their con- 
tinuing usefulness. 

First and foremost to require reexamination is the continuing emphasis 
on effects of working or, employed mothers, which rightly implies that the 
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fact of mothers' employment, the nature of her job and her attitudes toward 
it, have significant implications for families and children. However, this 
'focus carries the additional and unwarranted implication that the fact of 
fathers' employment—and the nature of his job and his attitudes toward 
it— are not equally significant in their impact on families and children. 

Among the couples in our sample who are in their mid 20's to mid 30's 
and among whom both parents have been working outside the home fairly 
steadily for the duration of their married lives, it has been impossible 
for us to separate the "effects" of one spouse's job from the "effects" 
of the other's job. Indeed, we have found evidence throughout our interviews 
of connections between the job choices and career decisions, job levels, 
salary levels, and attitudes towards jobs and careers of wives and their 
husbands. The husbands with the higher incomes within the sample tended to 
have wives with relatively high incomes (al though the majority of husbands 
had, higher salaries than their wives); spouses tended to indicate similar 
levels of involvement in their work, although women— particul arly telephone 
company employees—overall tended to indicate less satisfaction with their 
jobs than their husbands. In cases where either the husband or wife was 
more involved with their job/career than their spouse, either the more 
involved spouse encouraged the other to increase their involvement with 
their own career, or there was a greater likelihood that higher levels of 
conflict in family relations would be reported by spouses. 

The interdependence of spouses' jobs and career decisions included the 
common occurrence of a wife either leaving the labor force temporarily as 
the result of a husband's job-related transfer, or—more commonl y— her 
changing companies or jobs for the same reason, often thereby retarding* 
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her own advancement within a company or work career. Although this had 
occurred among both telephone company and bank couples, it had occurred 
more often among the latter. On the other hand, more telephone company 
couples reported^ that the wives were able to assist their husbands in 
advancing their education beyond high school with their own (the women's) 
high salary a'nd relatively secure employment, thereby enhancing their 
husband's earning power. 

The majority of these sacrifices of one's own job advancement to 
accommodate that of a spouse were made by women (although they were seldom 
described by respondents as "sacrifices 11 ), and it was commonly assumed 
(although not inevitably so) by both men and women in the sample, tliat 
men 1 s identities were more tied to their jobs and to their responsibilities 
as providers while women's were in some basic way more tied to the family 
and childrearing. However, in our interviews with , parents , we also 
observed an association among several indicators of the degree of coKesive- 
ness or "togetherness" in nuclear family relationships and work sharing 
patterns, with statements by both spouses that their spouse and parental 
roles are at least of equal importance to their family as their work roles. 
In families which we judged as "togetherness" in emotional tone and activity 
patterns, fathers had often described making decisions at some point in 
their marriage about their jobs, careers, or work schedules which were strongly' 
influenced either by their own desti-^to, or by other family member's need 
for them to, be available at home. Among those families judged to be in a 
situation of relatively high conflict, the overemphasis by fathers on their 
provider roles at the expense of other aspects of their family roles appeared 
to be either a major cause of conflict, or at least appeared to have increased 
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the stress levels reported by their wives about child rearing, housework, 
etc. 

Our study clearly provides evidence to support recent theories which 
posit that the greater the similarity of family and work roles between 
spouses, the greater the marital solidarity (except that in our study we 
refer to family cohesiveness or togetherness ) . Oppenheimer ' s (1977) 
theory of status compatibility among spouses in their jobs is one such theory 
we have mentioned. Simpson and England's (1982) theory of "role homophily" 
is another. Both theories have been advanced in contradiction to earlier 
theories, particularly Parsons 1 , which assume that marital solidarity is 
enhanced when spouses' roles are complementary or more "differentiated" 
from each other. 

We have also presented evidence for the importance of studying dual- 
earner families, or, more broadly, families of working parents, as a total 
system ,of relationships, including parental roles and relationships with 
children (and although we have not looked at them, relationships among 
children would also of course be relevant). The tendency in the literature 
to focus on the marital relationship and on gender roles specifically, in 
isolation from the larger system of relationships which include, but are 
not limited to, those two aspects of family relationships, may distort the 
data on families. Such narrow interests certainly limit the ability of 
researchers to understand the full picture of the pressures and pleasures 
in the changing lives of families today. We ha.ve observed that attention 
to the amount of responsibility for housework/child care given children 
in dual earner families can provide a fuller picture of the total family's 
adaptation to their situation, and provide a different perspective from 
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that offered, fbr example, by the study of fathers' changing roles, or the 
effects of working mothers on children. 

We have seen in our interviews clear evidence in the contrasts between 
phone company women's families and those of bank women, supporting our 
original hypothesis that the nature of mothers' jobs would have an influehce 
on family roles. However, we have concluded that these "effects" can best 
be understood as taking place over time, and in a reciprocal interaction 
with spouses' jobs and intra-family dynamics. The evidence in our data 
support the idea that the women in jobs with low worker autonomy which 
were also rigidly supervised, experienced greater stress in the home, greater 
anxiety and doubts about themselves as parents, and tended to report more 
conflict in their family relationships in general. There is also evidence 
that the added stra'ins of employers 1 inflexible or inadequate short term 
leave policies on families' emotional and time resources can discourage 
parents from involvement in their children's schools. 

As we have stressed in earlier sections, however, family a.nd work 
histories, and family dynamics (including gender role ideologies) are all 
mediating factors in the family/work relationship. In noting certain 
contrasts, in the family patterns and work histories of female telephone 
company employees and the women bank employees of our sample, we confronted 
the broader questions of whether the workers' perceptions and values regarding 
their personal and professional lives are shaped by their jobs, or whether 
people select and remain with jobs which most closely suit their perceptions 
and values. We have concluded from our evidence that both are true, and 
that people's choices and priorities for their careers and their families 
develop and change in interaction with their working experiences and those 
of their spouses. Furthermore, their "choices" are constrained in very real 
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ways by the realities of the labor market—the different kinds of jobs r 
available for people of different genders, racial /ethnic backgrounds, and 
the general state of the economy at particular points in their lives. While 
we have observed that. spouses tend to have achieved job levels which are 
similar, their jobs are difficult to compare on the same scale,, since the 
jobs held by the sample^ were universally gender- stereotyped . Virtually 
.all of the women occupied jobs which are "women's jobs, 1 ' and thereby are 
a part of what has been termed the "secondary labor market" of lower-paying 
and less secure jobs reserved for women and for minority males. This points 
to the* necessity to broaden the framework of analysis to include. the 
structure of the job market and the differences in the availability of jobs 
for men, women, and minorities." We have seen in this report's earlier 
sections that an important factor influencing men and women ! -s assessment 
of their jobs is-the.ir perceptions of the types of jobs available to th&m 
and to people they know.. To some extent, this includes spouses— and it may 
account for the tendency towards "status compatibility," where one spouse's 
awakened sense of opportunity often influences the other spouse's view of fc 
their own opportunities: 

It appeared that the minority females in bath Phases showed greater 1 
tolerance of" the negative aspects of their current jobs because of a sense 
of narrower opportunities and- choices. In Phase l\ they expressed overall 
a more positive assessment of* the opportunities provided for their children 
and families by their relatively high salaries, as compared to the Ang*lo 
women. I'a Phase II, there was a tendency for the Mexican American and 
Black females to feel privileged to b° working in banks, even though their* 
salaries and jo'bs tended toward the lower end of the continuum of Phase II 
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jobs. 
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In order to fully understand the willingness of the Phase I females in 
general to stay with jobs which made them so unhappy, and for Phase II 
females to have moved in and out of the labor force over the years, one has 
to take into account the limited gob opportunities available to women in 
general, and to women with only a high school diploma in particular. 

Evidence for this limitation is widely disseminated in the popular ancU 
scholarly literature. Even as this report is being prepared, a research 
report by the U. S. Commission on Civil Rights, appointed by President 
Reagan, reveals that "Blacks, Hispanics, and women are unemployed and under- 
employed' in disproportionate numbers to white males." The Commission con- 
cludes that since these differences remain ac virtually all educational 
background and age categories, "we must strongly suspect that discrimination 
continues to be a factor. We have been unable to find any other explanation 
for these persistent disparities" (United States Commission on Civil Rights, 
1982). 

The effects of discrimination are evident in the lowered expectations 
or the sense of a "job ceiling" by women overal 1 , by minority women most 
especially, and by minority males as well. The effects appear to be 
cumulative in this sample. That is, at each stage of the sampled women's 
work carkqr and the domestic cycle, decisions or opportunities had'been 
influenced by earlier decisions and opportunities (or lack of opportunities), 
as were perceptions of one's job and overall situation. 

In addition, our research suggests that the spouse of an employee and 
her/his family as a whole develop a sense of what are acceptable or "normal" 
levels of stress, acceptable or "necessary" levels of income, and so forth. 
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This may explain how in the Phase II families, in particular the minority 
families, the emphasis on the importance of the wives 1 incomes to the 
family was not as great as in Phase I families, even though the former's 
salaries were much lower than the latter. This also, in part, had provided 
a way for sampled workers and their families to adjust over time to work- 
place policies which may have been having a detrimental effect on them. 
For example^ in the Phase I sample, both spouses often stated that the 
wives were less patient with the children and less able to separate their 
jobs from their home life than were their husbands. It appeared obvious 
to the research team that this must in large part be due to sharp differences 
in job pressure and frustration levels reported by women and men in their 
jobs. However, 'few respondents made this connection. Instead, they 
attributed the difference in response to stereotyped differences between 
the genders or to idiosyncratic personality differences between husband and 
wife. Part of their adaptation to the^women's jobs, apparently, had been 
to lose a sense of, or avoid openly acknowledging, the extent of the negative 
influence of the job on her and/or her family relationships. 

We have paid less attention to the implications of salaries and benefits, 
beyond noting that they are of great—if apparently unequal --importance to 
all workers in the sample. By emphasizing the disadvantageous aspects of the 
rigid management and supervisory style of the telephone comparVy for the 
families of our sample of workers, we have not intended to downplay the 
advantages of their relatively high salaries and good benefits. Obviously, 
their importance to the workers themselves, and to tlTeir families, made it 
J worth the sacrifices involved in adapting to the supervisory style. The 
combination of a sense of job seijrity^ high wages, good benefits, and other 
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general advantages of union representation had* apparently contributed to the 
greater company loyalty and stable work histories of the telephone company 
employees in our sample. The relatively lower levels of company loyalty and 



particularly for those in the lower level jobs--were in part tied to the 
absence of the sense of job security, lower wages, and lack of cl ear procedures 
and possibilities for advancement. 



Our findings clearly document that attitudes and feelings towards jobs 
are responsive to the actual work experiences and perceptions of opportunities 
of men and women, and how these feelings can influence their family relation- 
ships'. . This has very clear implications for researchers, labor and manage- 



ment, mental health practitioners and school and other of fi cial s . i nteres ted 
in the quality of life in families of working parents*- 

It would seem that research on dual earner families, in particular, but 
family research in general, would do well to attend to the larger labor market 
and economic realities influencing the attitudes and decisions which men and 
women today make about their work careers and their family roles. We have 



indicated how this larger perspective is' necessary in order to comprehend the 
different kinds of sacrifices made by women and their families in our two 
sample groups. At the same time, we have pointed out the importance of con- 
sidering the effects of men's decisions about their work careers, as well 
as the effects of their employers' policies on their families. In short, 
family roTes and employment experiences are intertwined for men and women 
through a process of reciprocal influences over the course of their work 
careers and family cycle. Neither one can be completely understood without 
taking into account the other. Researchers should be aware that these 



less stable work histories of the current bank employees in our sample-- 
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connections j^re not always seen by parents themselves, and that in fact, 
not seeing them may be one form of their attempts to a'dapt to the-often 
conflicting demands of jobs and family, or to cope with feelings of guilt 
due to difficult choices which have been made as a result of such conflicting 
demands. 

The importance to family therapists or to those interested in occupational 
health and safety of this lack of awareness of the effects of jobs on relation- 
ships within the home on the part of women or men must be emphasized. The 
fact that couples in the Phase I sample of telephone company employees tended 
.to attribute the differential effects of contrasting, job pressures to gender 
or personality differences, appeared to have enhanced the pressure women (or 
their spouses) placed on themselves, rather than relieve it. Therapists, 
along with researchers, must learn to think beyond the confines of the family 
itself in order to grasp the. full influence of jobs on farfiily dynamics. 

For employers and personnel managers, as well as for union officials 
and labor activists, the importance of recognizing the broader implications 
for families of the choices and constraints which their policies impose on 
their workers should be evident. We feel that ouf data, along with those of 
other researchers (notably and most recently articles* in Aldo^us, 1 982) are 
beginning to provide concrete information about the ways in which leaves, 
scheduling, style of supervision, procedures and opportunities for advance- * 
ment for women and minorities can influence the opportunities for parents 
and their children to work out satisfactory home, lives together. 

Our data provide striking evidence of a cl ear r disti nction between the 
effects of salary levels and benefits on workers'- willingness to .remain 
^ with a company, and the actual satisfaction of that worker with the job 
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and her/his accompanying attitudes towards the company. Our interviews 
with both telephone company and bank female employees, along with inter- 
views with their husbands, indicate that job satisfaction and involvement 
are tied very closely to a sense of some control over the organization and 
pacing of one's work, style of supervision which allows feelings of responsi- 
bility to grow and develop, and ttie conveyance of a sense of opportunities 
to expand in knowledge and/or experience into new areas of company operations 
The positive effects of these aspects of management— which include a certain 
amount of flexibility in the appl ication of family/personal leave policies-- 
on workers' attitudes towards their jobs, was consistently observed in our 
interviews with workers at various levels of skill and education. Although 
we have not focused on the implications of this observation for the 
productivity 0 evel s of workers, the relationship is a logical one, and one 
which future research in the area of family and work will undoubtedly' con- 
tinue to explore . 

Suffice it to say that a simple focus on salaries and benefits to the • 
exclusion of other aspects of work organization, supervision, and leave 
policies— or vice versa--will provide neither employers nor labor with a 
full program for lowering turnover rates, increasing company loyalty, or 
increasing productivity among workers. And for those whose concern is to 
support the familial roles and parental responsibilities of workers, 

a 

attention to all of these areas is crucial. 

School administrators and personnel are among those with a vested 
interest in the enhancement of working parents' ability to devote time and 
energy to helping their. children through the educational process. An im- 
portant part of that process is parental involvement in schools. Our 
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interviews provide evidence that in dual -earner families where both parents 
are employed full-time, employers 1 rigid -.short-term leave policies tend to 
discourage parents' higher levels of school involvement and, in particular, 
such policies tend discourage fathers ' involvement even more than . , 

mothers'. The survey research of SEDL's Parent Involvement in Education 
Project (1982) provides further evidence that parents.' interest in involve- 
ment in schools is independent of their educational level or occupational 
status, but that the actual participation was lower for working parents and 
for single parents. More than 2,100 parents in the six-state region of the 
Southwest often cited their experiences wtth school personnel as a contribu- 
ting factor to their level of involvement with school programs. In addition, 
most parents strongly favored the planning of more school activities at times 
when working parents could attend (Stallworth and Williams, 1982). 

Indications are clear that employers, unions, and school personnel, 
among others, should begin to recognize the ^important role that changes in 
their policies and plans can play in relieving the^ i ncreased burden of 
stress and responsibility on working parents today. On the other hand, these 
same officials should also broaden their understanding of the ways in which 
their own operations can be improved through paying attention to the needs 
of working parents, and through increased cooperation in planning between 
schools, unions, employers, and' organi zations representing parents. 
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APPENDIX A . 

WORKING PARENTS PROJECT 

The WORKING PARENTS PROJECT of the Southwest Educational Development 
Laboratory is conducting a small in-depth study 9 with selected families 
where both mothers and'fathers are empl oyed ful 1 -time . The goal of the. 
study is to Learn what husb.aAds and wives think about the effect of their 
jobs and work schedules.on their family roles, and especially the ways they 
juggle the demands on them, as parents and as workers. . t * 

The staff of the WorKfrtg Parents Project, alony with the National 
Institute of Education, which has funded the project, hope that interviews 
with parents about how full-time employment affects the everyday activities 
of their families can provide information to influence the policies of 
businesses, unions, schools, and other institutions and agencies which 
deal with families. * * 

Recent statistics indicate that by 1990 more than half of the mothers 
of preschool age chi 1 dren* wi 1 1 be working full-time outside the home. These 
figures indicate a significant change in the composition and functioning., 
of the 'majority of American families. 'Through our interviews with husbands 
and wives, the Working P'arents Project hopes tD help translate these plain, 
numbers into more personal descriptions of real families where both parents 
work at the daily Irasks of maintaining a home, raising children and keeping 
the family together. . 

You have been suggested to us by the CWA Local 12321. as 
someone with the kind of family we would like to interview. In particular 
we wish to interview parents of young children between the ages of two and 
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12 with both parents employed "Full-time. We are interested in including 

c 

families where the mothers work at deferent types of jobs where the 
demands-and rewards of her work are likely to be different. 

** 

The interviews, to be conducted in your home or other place at your 
convenience, will deal with the following general areas: 

* What is it like to be a full-time worker outside the home; what 
are some of the special satisfactions and unique problems t:hat 
mothers experience in their paid employment. 

* * What is the effect of each parent's work experiences on their 

family life, especially in their relationships with their children. 

* What are the concrete arrangements that parents have made to ertsure 
that their children are cared for and/or supervised during the 
time that both parents are at work; what do parents think are the 
good and bad aspects of these arrangements; how d6 they manage to 
keep up with the educational needs of their children. 

* How are housework and other family tasks and activities organized 
to cope with limitations of available- time together. 

Throughout the fl interviews, the main focus will be in determining how 
decisions about housework, child care, education, and family-life in general 
are made. We are also interested ' in" the resources* and people that°you rely 
on to arrange your d,aily 'lives as,*a two-working parent family. 

The plan for the research requires that we do three interviews per. 
family, lasting an hour to an hour and a half each. Jwo interviews will be 
with the mother and one wi/th the ^father. We are aware that families like 
yours are very busy, and that your time is precious. We will make every 
effort to schedule interviews at times which are^ convenient for you. In 
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addition, we are offering S10.00 per interview to show our appreciation 
for your hel p. 

All of the information obtained from the interviews is strictly confi- 
dential, and in no case will the families participating be* identified. No 
person other than the research staff will have access to the information 
from the interviews, and any written reports based on them will not contain 
varies or places that may identify the families. 
THE .RESEARCH Sf AFF 

a 

The research staff for this project consists of Renato Espinoza, 
full-time researcher, and Theresa Mason, half-time researcher, plus some 
secretarial help. Renato Espinoza has worked in educational research for 
over 10 years, developing materials and providing technical assistance to 
programs involved in. parent education in several states. In addition, he 
has had extensive experience interviewing fathers and mothers of all ages 
and ethnic groups. He is, married to a working woman and is the father of 
two elementary ^chool age girls. Theresa Mason has worked for four years 
in research on families, and has interviewed men and women in* subjects 
ranging from their jobs, their use of medical services, and their family 
lives*. Her research has been directed at helping human service 
providers improve their work with their clients and communities. 

For further information about this Project, please contact: 

Renato Espinoza, Senior Researcher, or 

Theresa (Terry )' Mason , Research Assistant 

Working Parents Project 

Division of Community and Family Education 

Southwest Educational Development Laboratory 

211 East 7th Street * 
Austin, Texas 7870V 

(512) 476 6861 , Ext 355, 394,. 396 . o ; 
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ABOUT THE SOUTHWEST , ED UCATIONAL ' DEVELOPMENT LABORATORY. . . i 

e> —' — '- " — 1 

: The Southwest Educational Development Laboratory is a private, non- 
profit corporation dedicated to educational research and development, and 
to providing technical assistance to educatgrs in a six-state region. The 
Working Parents Project is one of many projects currently underway at SEDL, 
all dealing with different aspects of education and- the role of family, te 
schools, and the community. The Working Parents Project is contained within 
the Division of Community and Family Education. 

All of our projects are subject to the review of our Division Advisory, 
Board. The following persons are current members of the Advisory Board: 

Ms. Barbara White 

OK for Indian Opportunities 

Norman, Oklahoma 

Dr. Norma Hernandez 
Dept. of * Curricul urn & Instruction 
University of Texas at El Paso 
El Paso, Texas 

Ms. Hester Herbster * 

President 

Texas PTA 

Dr. Joseph Pete 

Asst. Superintendent for Elementary Education 
Jackson Publ ic School s f 
Jackson, Mississippi 

Dr. Hugh Pr;ather ' 

Director of Instruction of Elementary Schools 
Albuquerque Public Schools • 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Ms. Mary Bryant 
Executive Director 
The Parent Center 

little Rock, Arkansas < «, 
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APPENDIX B Ml-1 

FIRST MOTHER INTERVIEW 

1. t'HE FAMILY, IN ITS COMMUNITY (How long lived there? Where came from? 

Number of relatives and friends close by? How often see them?) 

2. INTRODUCTION TO HER WORK AND FAMILY HISTORY (Education? Working mother? 

How long married? Ages and sex of children? Her age? ) 

t 

3. EMPLOYMENT (Jobs she has had? How felt about them? Why left them? 

How family influenced by jobs? How family involved in decisions 
to quit, change, etc.? Child care arrangements and decisions, 
criteria, how were made?) •• 

4. EMPLOYMENT WITH COMPANY LEADING TO CURRENT JOB (How came to company? 

Previous jobs with company and reasons for change?)' 

5. DESCRIPTION OF CURRENT JOB (Nature of task!? Training received? Phys.ical 

setting? Social setting, "co-workers, number and proximity? How 
work load determined and. assigned? Variety in daily, weekly, 
monthly schedule? Closeness of supervision, frequency and mode? 
Type of decisions involved in daily work?) 

6. SOCIAL RELATIONS AT WORK (Frequency and setting for social izing at work 

[talk about family?]? Relationships with supervisors? How well 
knows other workers? Socializing after work?) 

7. FEELINGS ABOUT EVERYDAY WORK (Rewarding, challenging, satisfying, 

interesting? Tiring, boring, repetitive, monotonous? Stressful, 
predictable, relaxed?) 

8. FOCUS ON REWARDS (Learning useful for other jobs within company? Learning 

useful in other settings '[i.e., home", school, social life, etc.]?, 
Specific skills? Knowledge? Self-confidence? "Social contacts? 
What about job most rewarding? What about job least rewarding?) 
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Ml -2 

FOCUS ON CONFLICT OR DISSATISFACTION (How responds or 'copes with stress, 
pressure, conflict? Interpersonal confl icts with co-workers? 
1 1 Confl ^cts W1 'th supervisors or management? Role of union in 
conflict, grievances?) - 

FUTURE WORK ORIENTATION (Has considered another job within the Company? 
Has considered another job, occupation, elsewhere? Knows how to 
go about it [changing]'? Discussed this with her family? How 
would change affect family?) 

FEELINGS 'AB(!)UT COMPANY "FAMILY -RELEVANT" POLICIES (Sick and maternity 
leave? Shifts and overtime? Vacation? Influence of policies 
on her family life;. adaptations?) 

IMPORTANCE OF SECOND INCOME TO OVERALL FAMILY FINANCES (Relative importance 
of Mother's income; own or rent home? Special uses of mother's 
income? Joint v/s separate accounts and bill payments? Approximate 
total income for last year? If income could be made up, would she 
work?) 

EFFECTS OF HER DAILY WORK AT HOME AND VICE-VERSA - MOTHER /Good days 

affect home behavior? Bad days affect home behavior? How family 
adjusts/responds to work effects?) 

LONG TERM EFFECTS OF WORK AT HOME AND VICE-VERSA - MOTHER (How positive ^ 
aspects of work have affected home behavior? How negative aspects 
of work have affected home life? What adaptations has family made 

" to h$r work? What adaotations has job [or career] made to her 
family?) ^ - A 

EFFECTS OF HIS DAILY WORK AT HOME AND VICE-VERSA - FATHER (How good days 

■j 

affect home behavior? How bad days affect home behavior? How 
family adjusts/responds to these work effects?) 
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0N6 TERM EFFECTS OF WORK AT HOME AND VICE-VERSA - FATHER (How positive' 
aspects of work have affected home behavior? How negative aspects' 
of work have affected home life? What adaptations has the family 
made to his work? What adaptations his work or career has made 
to his family?) 

HE FAMILY AND THE CHILD CARE/AFTER SCHOOL CARE SYSTEM (Current arrangements, 
satisfaction, concerns? Alternatives considered, past experiences? 
Criteria for selection of current choice(s)? Decision-making 
•jrocess? Father participation in decision and implementation? 
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M2-1 

SECOND MOTHER INTERVIEW 

v.- 

-AMILY ORGANIZATION AND HOME MANAGEMEN" (How does the family manage to 

take care of all everyday tasks needed to get everybody fed, dressed 
and off to school/work; specific assignments, responsibilities; 
fixed or flexible schedule; does^everybody understand and accept 
system; how satisfied is she with the system) 

SPECIAL- RULES FOR CHILDREN AND THEIR ENFORCEMENT (Are there clear-cut rules 
set down for cnilaren.'s penavior,vresponsi bi i i ties , benavior with 
siblings, other children, parents or adults'; how are rules enforced; 
by whom! how consistently over time and between parents; techniques 
used; types of rewards and punishments used) 

SIMI1ARITIES AND DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PARENTS (Do both parents agree on 

rules and techniques for enforcement; how are disagreements handled) 

RULES FOR PARENTS (Have papeffts — individual ly or together— set rules for 
their/ own behavior as parents at home,- like never argue in front of 
chilfiren, seaside time to talk, protect_them from work-related- 
moods'^rspouse , etc. ) r 

BVOLUTION OF FAMILY WORK ANCPlULE -SYSTEMS (How did family come to have 
their present systems; how were decisions made; main factors 

a 

influencing system; effect of work content or schedules on system; 

child care arrangements influence on systems and rules) 
FAMILY COMMUNICATION (How much they tal k and know about each other's 

activities; is there a special time or place for communication; 

do all members participate; do they share hobbies, interests or 

other activities as a family or in pairs) 

FAMILY TIME v/s PERSONAL TIME (Does she have much, free time; what does 

she do with it; how do other members of family feel about -it; are there 
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V - 

regular activities that the whole family participates in; how much 
planning/ is there; what uo they do in case of conflicts over personal 
versus family time; how much parental control is. there over children's 
time use; what do they do with vacation time-decisions, timing, etc.) 

8. FAMILY IMAGES AfT GOALS (Does she have specific images or goals about 

how she would like family to be,. in terms of personal growth, indi- 
vidual pursuits, tone or quality of family life; are these images 
or goals shared by other members; do current jobs encourage/discourage • 
attainment of goal s and how) 

9. INTERACTION BETWEEN FAMILY AND SCHOOL/CHILD CARE SYSTEMS (Relationship 

with the schools, teachers, and other caregivers; knowledge and 
approval of content of education; similarity in philosophy; mutual 
influences and participation) 

10. PARENTING STYLE AND INFLUENCES (How she characterizes self as a parent; 

what have been the main influences on her styl er- espec -ally important 

traits encouraged in children; methods and techniques used to 

encourage them) _ 4 , 

11. PARENT SELF ASSESSMENT (Things she does particularly weVI as' a parent; 

things she is disatisfied with and would like to change; what has 
she done to'change them or how she copes with feelings) 

12. PARENTAL ROLE NEGOTIATION (How much does her husband share her views on 

important traits and methods or "techniques-; how are disagreements 
resolved; what are areas of di sagreemant--examples ) 

13. ASPIRATIONS ^ND FUTURE ORIENTATION (Are there lessons about life or 

work-related experiences she wants to pass on to children; would she 
like her children to have a job like hers; do they talk about the 
future; what is she doing to prepare them) 
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FATHER INTERVIEW 

h EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT (Education and training; jobs he has had; how 
felt about them; why -left them; how family influenced jobs; 
how family involved in decisions to quit, change, etc.) 

2. DESCRIPTION OF CURRENT JOB (Nature of tasks; training received; physical 

setting; social setting, co-workers, number and proximity; how 
work load determined and assigned; variety in daily, weekly, monthly 
schedule; closeness of "supervision, frequency and mode; type of 
decisions involved in daily work) 

3. SOCIAL RELATIONS AT WORK (Frequency and setting for socializing at work 

[talk about family?]; relationships with supervisors; how well 
knows other workers; socializing after work) 

4. FEELINGS ABOUT EVERYDAY WORK (Rewarding, challenging, satisfying, < 

interesting; °t1r1.ig, boring, repetitive, monotonous; stressful, 
predictable, relaxed) t> 

5. FOCUS ON REWARDS (Learning useful for ether jobs within company; learning 

useful in other settings [i.e., home, school, social life, etc.]; 
specific skills; knowledge; self-confidence; social contacts; what 

o 

about job most rewarding; what about job least rewarding) 

6. FOCUS ON CONFLICT OR DISSATISFACTION (how responds or copes with stress, 

o 

o 

pressure, conflict; interpersonal conflicts with co-workers; 
conflicts with supervisors or management; role of union in conflict, 
grievances) 

7. FUTURE WORK ORIENTATION (Has considered another job within the company; 

has considered another job, occupation, elsewhere; knows how to 

ft 0 

go about it [changing]; discussed this with his family, how would ■ 
change affect-family) .177 187 
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3. FEELINGS ABOUT COMPANY "FAMILY-RELEVANT" POLICIES (Sick and personal leave - k 
shifts and overtime; vacation; influence of policies on family life; 
adaptations) 

9. EFFECTS OF HER DAILY WORK AT HOME AND VICE-VERSA (Good days affect home 

behavior; bad days' affect home behavior; how family adjusts/responds 
:o work effects) 

/* 

10. LONG TERM EFFECTS OF WORK AT HOME" AND VICE-VERSA (How positive aspects 

of work have affected home behavior; how negative aspects of work 
• have affected home life; what adaptations has family made to his 
work; what adaptations has job. [or career] made to family needs) 

11. THE FAMILY AND THE CHILD CARE/AFTER SCHOOL CARE SYSTEM (Satisfaction, 

concerns) - " 

12. FAMILY ORGANIZATION AND HOME MANAGEMENT (How satisfied with the system 

the family has evolved to take care of everyday tasks ; how satisfied 
I with his own participation and responsibilities) 

T3. RULES FOR CHILDREN AND PARENTS (Wow satisfied with the rules used for 
children and adult relationships aind behavior) c 

14. EVOLUTION OF FAMILY ORGANIZATION AND RULES (Main factor's influencing 

development of the system, especially his job's influence over 
form and/ or content of system and rules) 

15. FAMILY COMMUNICATION AND COHESION (How much he talks about and knows 

about other member's activities.; special time or place for this; 
how much free [personal time] he has; "how he uses it and how others 
feel about it) 

.16. FAMILY IMAGES' (Does he have images or goals of how family should be; 

are these shared by others; do your jobs encourage the realization 

of these goals) 
O 178 . 
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:~. PARENTAL ROLE (How he characterizes self as a parent; what have been 
main influences; especially important traits or habits for 
childreri; methods or techniques used to encourage them; something 
he does particularly well as a parent; something that he has 
difficulties with; how he copes with it) 

18. PARENTAL ROLE NEGOTIATION (How much does wife share views on important 

traits for children and methods or techniques; how are disagreements 
resolved; what are some areas of disagreement in child related 
issues) 

19/ ASPIRATIONS AND FUTURE ORIENTATION (Ape there' lessons about life or ■ 

experiences that want to pass on to children; would like child to 
have job like his; do the/ talk about work future; what is he doing 



to prepare child for fu/ure) 
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1. Involvement 



2. Peer Cohesion 

3. Staff Support 

4 Autonomy 



'5. Task 

Orientation 



Work Environment Scale Subscale Descriptions- 

Relationship Dimensions 

Measures the extent to which workers are concerned and 
committed to their jobs; includes items designed to 
reflect enthusiasm and constructive activity. 

Measures the extent tb which workers are friendly and 
supportive of each otfier. 

Measures the extent to which management is supportive 
,of workers 3 and encourages workers to be supportive of 
each other. 



oo 
o 



6. Work Pressure 

7. Clarity 

8. f itrol 

9. Innovation ^ 

10. Physical 
Comfort 



Personal Growth Dimensions 

Assesses the extent to which workers are encouraged% 
be self-sufficient and to make their own decisions. In- 
cludes items related to personal development and growth. 

Assesses the extent to which tfie climate emphasizes good 
pla fining, efficiency and encourages workers to "get the 
job done L \ 

System Maintenance and System Change Dimensions * 

Measures the extent to whicththe press of work domi- , 
nates the job milieu, t 9 9 

Measures the extent to whifh workers know what to 
expect in their daily routines and how explicitly rules and 
policies are communicated. 4 * 

Measures the. ex tent to which management uses rules 
and pressures to keep workers under control. 

* Measures the extent to which variety, change, and new 
approaches dre emphasized in the work environment. 

^Assesses the extent to which ti)e physical surroundings 
contribute to a pleasant work environment. 
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Family Environment Scale Subscale Descriptions 

Relationship Dimensions 

1. Cohesion The extent to which family members are concerned and 

committed to the family and the degree to which family 
members are helpful and supportive of each other. 



2. Expressiveness 



3. Conflict 



4. Independence 



5. - Achievement 

Orientation 

6. Intellectual- 
Cultural 
Orientation 

7. Active 
Recreation^! 
Orientation 

8. Moral- 
Religious 
Emphasis 



9. Organization 



10. Control 



The extent to which family members are allowed and 
encouraged to act openly and to express their feelings 
directly. ' 

The extent to which the open expression of anger and' 
' aggression and generally con flic tual interactions are 
characteristic o f the family. 

.Personal Growth Dimensions 

The extent to which family members are encouraged to 
be assertive, self-sufficient, to make their own decisions 
and to think things out for themselves. 

The extent to which different types of activities (i.e., 
school and work) are cast into an achievement oriented 
Sr competitive framework. 

The extent to which the family is concerned about 
political, social, intellectual and cultural activities. 

The extent to which the family participates actively 
in various kinds of recreational and sporting activities. 

The extent to which the family actively discusses and 
emphasizes ethical and religious issues and values. 

System Maintenance Dimensions . 

Measures how important order and organization is in 
the family ift terms of structuring the family activities, 
financial planning, and exp/icitness and clarity in re- 
gard to family rules and responsibilities. 

Assesses the extent to which the fahily is organized in 
a hierarchical manner, the rigidity of family rulfs and 
procedures and the extent to which family members 
order each other around. 



APPENDIX D- ; 

# 

FIRST MOTHER INTERVIEW: CODING CATEGORIES 

B . BASIC INFORMATION 

FH WORK AND FAMILY HISTORY CHRONOLOGY 

MOT • MOTIVATION FOR WORKING, TAKING/LEAVING JOBS, FUTURE PLANS/DREAMS 
ES EVALUATIVE STATEMENTS ABOUT- CURRENT JOB » AND EFFECTS OF JOB ON HER 

POL STATEMENTS ABOUT WORKPLACE POLICIES 

CONF RESPONSE OF SELF, FAMILY TO CONFLICT, CHANGE, STRESS, DECISION-MAKING 

■W/F ' EXPLICIT STATEMENTS ABOUT INTERRELATEDNESS OF WORK AND FAMILY 
PAR PARENTING/ SOCIALIZATION RELATED COMMENTS 
CC CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS, EVALUATION, REASONS, STANDARDS 
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SECOND- MOTHER INTERVIEW : CODING CATEGORIES 
TA TASK ALLOCATION (THE SYSTEM) 

CONF STATEMENTS ABOUT RESPONSES OF SELF TO CONFLICT, CHANGE, 
NEGOTIATION' AND DECISION-MAKING 

0 

WF EXPLICIT STATEMENTS ABOUT THE INTERRELATEDNESS OF WORK AND 

FAMILY 

PAR PARENTING/SOCIALIZATION RELATED COMMENTS 

FL FAMILY LIFE 

CC CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS 
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FATHER INTERVIEW (THIRD INTERVIEW) .: CODING CATEGORIES m 

MOT MOTIVATION /OR WORKING, TAKING/LEAVING JOBS, INCLUDING 
FUTURE PLANS/DREAMS 

ES EVALUATIVE STATEMENTS ABOUT CURRENT JOB, EFFECTS ON HIM 

POL STATEMENTS ABOUT EFFECTS OF WORKPLACE POLICIES 

TA o TASK ALLOCATION (THE SYSTEM) 

CONF RESPONSES TO CONFLICT, CHANGE, NEGOTIATION AND DECISION 

' MAKING 

WF INTERRELATEDNESS OF WORK AND FAMILY 

PAR PARENTING/SOCIALIZATION RELATED COMMENTS 

FL FAMILY LIFE 

CC CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS 
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APPENDIX E 



FIRST MOTHER INTERVIEW 



THE FAMILY IN ITS COMMUNITY 

How long lived there? Where came from? 

Number of relatives and friends close by? How often see them? 

Why picked this particular neighborhood? How like it for rearing children 

INTRODUCTION TO HER WORK AND FAMILY HISTORY 

Education? 

Did own mother work outside home? 

Did she plan to work outside home after marriage? s How did husband feel 
about -that? 

EMPLOYMENT AND FAMIL'. HI STORY: INTERRELATIONSHIP 
XJobs she has had? How felt about them? Why left them? 

How family influenced by jobs? How family involved in decisions to 

quit, change, etc. ? 
Child care arrangements and decisions, criteria, how were made? 
EMPLOYMENT WITH COMPANY LEADING JO CURRENT JOB 
How and why came to company? 

Previous jobs with company and reasons for change? 

How did family influence changes made within the company or vice versa? 
DESCRIPTION OF CURRENT JOB 

Nature of tasks? Training received? Physical setting? 

Social setting, co-workers, number anc proximity? 

How work determined and assigned?' 

Variety in daily, weekly, monthly schedule? 

Closeness of supervision, frequency and mode? 

Type of decisions involved in daily work? 
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First Mother Interview (cont'd)' - . ■ ■.' Page 2 

6. SOCIAL RELATIONS AT WORK ' 
Frequency and setting for socializing at work (talk about family?)? 
Relationships with supervisors? 

How well knows 1 other workers? Social izing after work? 

7. FEELINGS ABOUT EVERYDAY WORK 
Rewarding, challenging, satisfying, interesting? 
Ti ring, boring, repetitive, monotonous? 
Stressful, predictable, relaxed? 

81 FOCUS ON REWARDS 

Learning useful for oth,er jobs within company? 
Learning useful in other settings (i.e., home, ,schopl , social life, etc.) 
Specific skills? /Knowledge? 
Self-confidence? 'Social contacts? 

What about job is most rewarding? What about job is least rewarding? 
9; FOCUS ON CONFLICT OR DISSATISFACTION 

How responds or copes with stress, pressure, conflict? 
Interpersonal conflicts with co-workers? 
Conflicts with supervisors or management? * ' 
Is* the re a formal grievance procedure? 
10. FU TURE WORK ORIENTAL ON 

UaVe you considered another job. within the company? 
Have you 'considered another job, occupation, elsewhere? Do you know 

how to go about it (changing)? , - 
Have you discussed this. with your family? How would rhange affect 

fami ly? 

a 

1 
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First Mother Interview (cont'd) Page 3 

0 

11. WORKPLACE POLICIES THAT AFFECT FAMILY/FAMILY LIFE 

Work schedule; can she adjust it to meet her/family needs? 
Sick and personal leave; flexibility, availability, penalties 
Accessibility to family and children; telephone use at work 
Promotion and transfer within company; within city 
Wages/salary and benefits package; usefulness to family, options 
What is your annual ificome? Total family income? 

Family effects on job, occupation, promotion or /transfer; has she 
turned down promotions/relocations because of family? 

12. IMPORTANCE OF SECOND INCOME TO OVERALL FAMILY^FINANCES 
Relative importance of mothers income. Own or rent a home? 

' Special uses of mother's income? 

Joint vs. separate accounts and bill payments? 
If income could be made up, - would she work? 

13. EFFECTS OF HER DAILY WORK AT HOME AND VICE-VERSA - MOTHER 

Good days affect home behavior? Bad days affect home behavior? 
How family adjusts/responds to* work effects? 

14. LONG TERM EFFECTS OF WORK AT HOME AND VICE-VERSA - MOTHER 
How positive aspects of work have affected home behavior? 
How negative aspects of work* have affected home life? 

What adaptations has' family made to her work? What adaptations has 
job (or career^made to her family? 




First Mother interview (cont'd) 



Page 4 



(Interviewer: At this point ask questions from Survey of Child Care form 
beginning with Questions #16 through yellow sheets for all children 12 or 
under, After completing forms while taping their responses, finish the 
interview with the following questions if you feel that they have not 
already been answered,) 

15. THE FAMILY AND THE CHILD CARE/AFTER SCHOOL CARE SYSTEM 

Alternatives considered, past experiences with child care? 

Criteria for selection of current choice(s)? Decision-making process 

Father participation in decision and implementation? 
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SECOND MOTHER INTERVIEW* 



*(The interviewer, should be aware that while you are interviewing one parent 
there are two parents in this household. Whenever it seems relevant or possible, 
probe for the similarities and differences in the views and approaches of the 
mother and father towards caring for and rearing the children. If differences 
are mentioned, ask how these are resolved or handled. Do this throughout the 
interview whenever it seems most appropriate. Of course, it should go without 
saying that you constantly probe for the mutual effects of jobs and family 
life!) 

1. FAMILY ORGANIZATION AND HOME MANAGEMENT 

• How does the family manage to take care of alj everyday tasks needed 

to get everybody fed, dressed and off to school /work? 

• Are there specific chore assignments, responsibilities for keeping the 

household clean and running? How are these decisions made? 

• tono takes most of the responsibil i ty for seeing things get done? 

• How satisfied are you with the routine? 

0 Has the routine changed much over the years? What do you think influenced 
the changes? 



2. HOUSEHOLD CHORES AND CHILDREN (Focus on elementary school aged children.) 

• Do the children have regular chores? What are they? 

• How wore these decided upon? What happens if the kids wan| to change this 

• Who watches. to see if the children' do them? 

• What happens if they don't do them? 

• What is your reasoning for giving (or not giving) your children these 

responsibilities? 

• Do you give them allowances? Do you let them spend the money as they 

wish, or do you influence their decisions? Why? 1 
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Second Mother Interview (cont'd) Pa 9e 2 

3. FAMILY COMMUNICATION 

• How much do you and your family talk and know about each other's activities? 
•" Is there a special time and place when talking is easier or when you 

learn the most about each other's day? 

• How much do you talk to your husband about your job? Vice versa? 

• How much do your children'tell you about their activities? 

4. FAMILY ACTIVITIES 

• What do you and the other individuals in "your family do for fun or 

relaxation in your spare time? (hobbies, recreation) 

• How often or regularly do you and the others participate in these 

activities? 

• 'Do family members support or resist each other's separate activities? 

How are conflicts resolved 0 

• Are there activities that some or -all family members regularly participate 

in together? Give some examples. Does this take a lot of planning 
or schedul ing? 

5. FAMILY IMAGE 

• Is your family like what you'd like it to be? Is it what youJd always 

imagined or hoped it would be? 

• Do you think your husband shares your ideas about the way a family should 

be? What would he like family life to be like? Have either of you 
tried to influence the view of the other in thi! area? If so, how? 

• Do you think your job contributes to or takes away from your desires for 

your, family life? How about your husband's job? 
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Second Mother Interview (cont'd) Page 3 

6. INTERACTION BETWEEN PARENTS AND SCHOOL (Focus pn elementary school aged child.) 

• Does your child bring home schoolwork regularly? Do you have problems 

getting him/her to do homework? 

• Is there any special time/place to do homework? 

& 

• How do you try to enforce this? Does this method work? Do you and your 

husband agree on how to handle these things? If not, how do you 

a 

resolve your differences? 

• How much do you and your husband know about your child's daily life at 

school? How do you and your husband find out about this? 

• Do you and your husband approve of the way your children are being taught? 

approve of what they are being taught in school? Why? 

• Have you and your husband ever spoken to your child's teacher about these 

kinds of things? to a school administrator? Do you attend teacher's 
conferences regularly? PtA or parent meetings? Do you and your 
husband agree on how to handle these things? If not, how do you 
resol ve confl icts? 
(Prove for effect of jobs or work schedules on all this.) 

7. SOCIALIZATION TECHNIQUE 

• Is there some trait or characteristic v/hich you and your husband really 

try to encourage your child(ren) to develop? What is it? 

• Why do you think this trait is so important? 

• How do you try to instill or encourage this trait? 

• In thinking about it, do you believe your job or work experience has 

influenced you to value this trait? 
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Second Mother Intervie w (cont'd) Page 4 

8. PARENT SELF-ASSESSMENT 

• What do you think you do particularly well as„a parent? 

• What are some aspects of yourself as a parent that you are dissatisfied 

with and would like to change? 

9. ASPIRATIONS AND PLANS FOR CHILDREN 

• Are there lessons about life or work-related experiences you want to pass 

on to your children? 

• Would you like your children to have a job like yours someday? Why? 

• What would you like ior your children %o do when they are grown? 

• What are you and your husband doing to prepare them for the world of work? 

10. VIGNETTES 

The following stories describe some situations that could come up 
between parents and children. Please^ pretend that you are the parent of the 
child presented in each story. Some of tne children in the stories will be 
older or younger than your own children, but please go ahead and pretend 
that you are the parent of that child. After listening to the story > tel1 
me what you would say and do . There is no right or wrong answer; this is not 
a test, so don't worry about that; just tell me what you would really say or 
do in each situation. 
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a FATHER INTERVIEW 

(Remember to be aware of similarities qmd differences with wife and how 
they are resolved. Also remember to probe family influences in his daily 
work and longer term career plans.) 

1. EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT 
Education and training 

Major previous jobs; how he felt; why he quit/left them 

How his family was influenced by previous jobs 

How family affected decisions to. stay or quit on previous jobs 

2. CURRENT JOB 

Nature of the tasks performed 
Physical setting 

Social setting, social relations at work and after work 
Work load assignments; variety of tasks 
Decisions and supervision 

3. FEELINGS ABOUT JOB AND REWARDS - 

Everyday feelings; tired, bored, challenged, interested, etc. 
Rewards; learning useful in other settings, specific skills 
Social contacts, self-confidence, etc. 

4. CONFLICT AND STRESS 

How he responds to stress, pressure 

Interpersonal conflicts with co-workers, supervisors 

5. FUTURE WORK ORIENTATION 

Plans for moving within same company, within same occupation 
Plans to change company or occupation, to relocate elsewhere 
Has family been consulted, involved in decisions about his job? 
Anticipated effects of change on the family 

If salary were provided by Fairy Godmother, would you' continue to work? 
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Father Interview (cont'd) Page 

6; WORKPLACE POLICIES THAT AFFECT FAMILY/FAMILY LIFE 

Work schedule; can he adjust it to meet his/family needs? 
Sick and personal leave; flexibility, availability, penalties 
Accessibility to family and children; telephone use at work 
Promotion and transfer within plant; within city 
Wages/salary and benefits package; usefulness to family,., options 
What is your annual income? Total family income? " 
Family effects on job, occupation, promotion or transfer; has he 
turned down promotions/relocations because of family? 

7. EFFECTS OF DAILY WORK AT HOME AND VICE VERSA 
How good days affect home behavior and relations 
How bad days affect home behavior and relations 
How does family adjust to/respond to work effects 

8. LONG-TERM EFFECTS OF JOB/WORK AT HOME AND VICE VERSA q 
How positive features of job have affected family life 
How negative features of job have" affected family life 
Adaptations of family to his work/career/ogcupation 
Adaptations of work/career to family heeds 

9.. FAMILY ORGANIZATION AND HOME MANAGEMENT 

How satisfied is he with routine that family has developed? 
■How satisfied is he with his own participation in daily routine? 
How is the routine decided upon? How are conflicts handled? 
10. FAMILY COMMUNICATION \ '' 

How much does he know abojjt other family members' activities? 
Is there time, place or occasion when they talk? 
How much does he and his 'wife talk about each other's jobs? 
How much do children tell him about their activities? 
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Father Interview (cont'd) 



Page 3 



11. FAMILY ACTIVITIES 

What does he do for fun and relaxation? How. often? 
What does the whole family do for recreation? Social life? 
How are family and individual activities coordinated, scheduled? How 
are conflicts resolved? 

12. FAMILY IMAGE/ IDEAL FAMILY 

Is your family like what you'd like it to be? Is it what you had 

imagined or hoped it would be? 
Do you think your wife shares your ideas about the way the family 

should be? How are they different? Have either or you tried to 

influence the other in this area? If so, how? 
Do you think your job contributes or takes away from your desires for 
. % your family life? How about her job? 
12. SOCIALIZATION TECHNIQUES 

Is there a trait or characteristic that you and your wife really try 

to encourage your child(ren) to develop? What is it? 
Why do you think this trait is so important? 
How do you try to instill and encourage thjs trait? 
Do you believe your job or work experience has influenced you to value 

this trait? 
14, PARENT SELF-ASSESSMENT 

What do you think you do particularly well as a parent? 

What are some aspects of yourself as a parent that you would like to 

change? 
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Father Interview (con'd) Page 4 

15. ASPIRATIONS AND PLANS FOR CHILDREN 

Are there lessons about life or work- related experiences you want to 

pass on to your children? 
Would you like your child(ren) to have a job like yours someday? Why? 
What would you like for children to do when they are grown? 
What are you doing to prepare them for the world of work? 

16. VIGNETTES 

The following stories describe some situations that could come up 
between parents and children. Please pretend that y_oj^ are the parent 
of the child presented in each story. Some of the children will be 
older or younger than your own children, but please go ahead and pretend 
that you are the parent of that child. After listening to the stary, 
tell me what you would say and do . There is no right or wrong answer; 
this Ts not a test, so please don't worry about that; just tell me what 
you would really say and do in each situation." 
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VIGNETTES: LIST, OF STORIES AND PROBES 



Story 1 

You and your husband (wife) are going out for the evening. As you say goodby 
to your six year old , John, he begins to. cry very hard, crying for you not to 
go. He doesn't seem to be sick and the babysitter has stayed with him before 
without any problems. 

Story 2 

Your ten year old daughter has been studying for a math test she is dreading. 
The morning of the test you notice her stalling around, about to be late for 
school. When you remind her to hurry up and go to school, she says she is 
sick. ...... 

Story 3 

You have been working, hard all day and are feeling tired. You finallysit 
down and begin to relax'. You have started reading the newspaper or watching 
TV when your nine year old calls for you to come and look at something she 
did in her room. 

Story 4 

You made an agreement with your ten year old son to do a particular household 
job for extra money. This is the first time you have worked. out a money 
reward for his doing any extra chores. When. you inspect his work you find 
that he has not done a good job, yet he still expects to get paid.^ 

Story 5 " 

The-school principal has just called ^ou at work. Your six year old sc 
Ronnie, has been in a fight at school. He has a black eye and a cut lip; so 
does the other student. Ronnie says the other boy started it by calling him 
a' "punk." 

£robes_ 

a. What would you do? 

b. Tell" me the reasoning behind your response. 

c. What do you think are the thoughts and feelings of the people in this 
• story? i 

\ . u 

d. How would your husband/wife participate and respond if he/she were 
present? Would you be likely to disagree on how to handle this? If 
so, how would you work this out? 
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APPENDIX .F. ADDITIONAL ANALYSES PERFORMED WITH THE WORK AND FAMILY 
ENVIRONMENT S CALES 1 

In an effort to obtain an independent and easily quantifiable assess- 
ment of important aspects of the jobs and the families in the sample, the 
Work Environment Scale and the Family Environment Scale (Moos, R. H., and 
Others, 1974) were administered ta-both husbands and wives. When these 
particular instruments were suggested by one of the outside reviewers, 
there was concern with the amount of additional time that it would re- 
quire to complete the forms.:. The full scales consist of 90 statements 
e^ch, which ar^, answered true or false in separate answer sheets. In 
order to maintain integrity of the actual interviews, the decision was made 
to give subjects a 40-item Short Form of the Work Environment Scale in 
advance,, and a 40-i tern Family Environment Scale for them to fill out during 
the interviews ■ "■ 

The Work Environment Scale {WES) and the Family Environment Scale 
(fES) are based on a conceptualization of the nature of the social climate 
bf various social groupings. The conceptual background for the various 
scales^developed was presented by Moos in. an' overview (Moos, 1974), and 
relies heavily on the concept of "environment press," a characteristic of 
social environments which is inferred to be related to each one of the 
major dimensions along which social environments are structured. 

The final 90 items selected for inclusion in each scale were taken 
from a larger -pool of items administered to large samples. Details of 
the test construction methodology used are presented in Moos and Others 
(1974). 

The Work Environment Scale (WES) was designed to assess the social 
climate of all types of work units. It focuses on the measurement and 3 
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description of the interpersonal relationships among employees and between 
managers and employees, on the directions of personal growth and develop- 
ment which are emphasized in each work unit, and on aspects of the basic 
organizational structure of the work unit. 

' The 90 items of the Total Scale and the 40 items of the Short Form 
are organized in the form of ten (10) sub-scales and arranged within 
three (3) major dimensions. The dimensions and scales for the Work Environ 
ment Scale are: 

Relationship Dimensions 



1. Involvement 



2. Peer Cohesion 



9 



Staff Support 



4. Autonomy 



5. Task 

Orientation 



' Measures the extent to which workers are 
concerned and committed to their jobs; 
includes ite^o designed to reflect enthu- 
siasm and constructive activity. . 

Measures the extent to which workers are 
friendly and supportive of each -other. 

Measures the extent to which management ] r 
supportive of workers and encourages worKers 
to be supportive of each other. 

Personal Growth Dimenions 

Assesses the extent to which workers are 

encouraged to be self-sufficient and to make 

their own decisions. Includes items related 
to personal development and growth. 0 

Assesses the extent to which the climate em- 
phasizes good planning, efficiency and en- 
courages workers to "get the job done. 11 . 



' System Maintenance and System Change Dimensions 
6, Work Pressure 



7. Clarity 



8. Control 



Measures the extent to which the press of 
work dominates the job milieu. 

Measures the extent to which workers know- 
what to expect in their daily routine^ and 
how explicitly rules and policies are com- 
municated. 

Measures the extent to which management uses 
rules and pressures to keep workers under 
control . 
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A. Innovation 



10. Physical 
Comfort 



"Measures the extent to which 'variety , change, 
and new-approaches are emphasized' in the work * 
environment. 

Assesses the extent to Which the^physical 
surroundings contribute to a pleasant work "/ 
environment. 



The Family Environment Scale was designed to assess the social climates 
of all types of families., It^focuses on the measurement and description of • 
the interpersonal relationships among family members, on the directions 
of personal growth which are emphasized in the family, and on the basis of 

0 

organizational structure in' the. family. • 

The 90 items of the full scale and the 40 items of the Short Form are 
organized into ten (10) sub-scales within the three (3) major dimensions . 
of social climate. They are' as follows: 

Relationship 'Dimensions 



1. Cohesion 



2. Expressiveness 



Conflict 



4. Independence 



5. Achievement 
Orientation 



The extent to which family members are concerned 
and committed to the family and the degree to 
which family members are helpful and supportive 
of each other. 

The extent to which family members are allowed 
and encouraged to act openly and to express 
their feelings directly. 

The extent to which the open expression of anger 
and aggression and generally conflictive inter- 
actions are characteristic of the family. 

Personal Growth Dimenions 

The extent to which family members are en- * 
couraged.to be assertive, self-sufficient, to 
make their own' deci sions and to think things 
out for themselves. 

The extent to which different types of 
activities (i .e. school and work) are cast 
into, an achievement oriented" or competitive 
framework. 
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6. Intel lectual- The extent to which the family is concerned 
Cul tural about political, social, intellectual and 
Orieiltation cultural activities. 

7. Active The extent to which the family participates, 

• Recreational actively in various kinds of recreational and 

Orientation sporting activities. 

8. Moral- The extent to which the fami ly actively dis- 
Religious " cusses and emphasizes ethical and religious 
Orientation issues and values. 

System Maintenance Dimensions 

9. Organization Measures how important order and organization 

• is in the family in *terms of structuring the ' 
'family activities, financial planning, and 
explicitness and clarity in regard to family 
rules and responsibilities. 

10. Control Assesses the extent to which the family is 

organized' in a hierarchical manner, the 
rigidity of- family rules and procedures and 
the 'extent to which family members order each 
other around. 

the , reliability and validity data supporting these scales has been 
accumulating since the publication -of the Scales in 1974. (See Moos and 
Others 1979, for an Annotated Bibliography.) The 1974 manual which 
accompanied the Scales was entitled, "Preliminary Manual. 11 Separate 
manuals with. revised normative data were published by Moos' (1981) and 
Moos and Moos (1981). In these definitive manual s , unfortunately, all 
mentiQ/i of the Short Forms was omitted; 

The potential difficulties involved in using scales based on four 
items were apparent when the data from' the first year sample was analyzed. 
The raw scale score means and standard deviations for the normative 
sample were used as a baseline to compar'e our first year sample; tentative 
findings were reported in ourynterim Report (Fourth Interim Report, 
"Phase I, Family and Communi tyStudies Project, September 1, 1981 to 
November 30, 1981). Preliminary analysis of the item-^scale correlations 
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(Alpha Coefficients) had cast doubts about the reliability of the scales 
and the profiles derived from them, so it was deciaed to administer the 
full 90 itefms to the second sample in an effort to increase the reliability 
of the scores to be derived; A comparison of the reliability estimates 
obtained for the 40 item Short Form of WES (n = 27), for the 40 items of 
both samples combined (scores .only for first 40 items, the same ones used 
for the Short Form, n = 53) and the full' 90 items form administered to be 
second sample (n = 26) is presented in Table 1. 

The Alpha estimates for the ten sub-scales of the Work Environment 
Scale range from .00- to .80 for ( th ; s first phase sample, from .02 to .77 
for the total sample and from .47 to .83 for the*90 item version used with 
the second phase sample. It is clear that increasing the sample size did 
not increase the Alphas; on the contrary, five estimates were lower and 
five were slightly higher. The use of nine items for each scale, on the 
other hand, had some marked effects. In scales 1, 3,- 9 arrti 20 it increased 
the Alphas .18 or more in relation to those for the 40 item Phase I sample. 
However, on scales 4, 6 and 7 the Alphas using nine items decreased , 
casting doubts about the magnitude of the improvement achieved by using the 
'90 items version. 

The picture thfit emerged from the rel iabil ity estimates computed for 
the Family Environment Scale, presented in Table 2, was even more dis- 
couraging. For the First Phase sample, the 40 item scale yielded only 
one Alpha above .60 and three at about the .00 mark. The increase in 
sample size had an overall effect of increasing some Alphas, but it also 
decreased others which had been stronger in the First ^Phase sample. The 
use of 90 items (nine items for each scale) improved the picture, but . 
still it left only two scales above .70 and four scales below ,50. 
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Afte'r the first year data had been analyzed, several attempts were 

# 

made to combine items and scales on the basis of their phychometric 
characteristics and in a way that made interpretation of the scores de- 
rived more meani ngful e in ierms the interests of the study. Items were: 
selected from scales on the-basis of their item-scale correlations and 
having close to. an even split. Three scales were created with items from - 

* c ■• 

the Work -Environment Scale and labeled Interpersonal Relationships ," 
" Autonomy/Self-motivation ," and " Pressure/Control ," with Alphas of .80, 
.8$ and .71, and 10, 15 and seven items respectively. Adding the Second 
Phase sample, the reliability estimates were re-computed for the new 
scales, ".ne total sample estimates are .81 for Interpersonal Relationships, 
.74 for Autonomy/Self-motivation and, a low .47 for Pressure/Control. 

A similar reasoning and* procedure guided attempts to derive some 
meaningful scales using items from the Family Environment Scale. This was 
even more important, since the original scales had extremely low Alphas 
to begin with. Three scales were constructed using the same criteria as 
before, striving for interpretabi 1 ity as well as higher reliability. The 
scales were labeled " Cohesn veness" (8 items, Alpha = .70); '' Openness " (9 
items, ATpha = .48); and " Organization " (5 items, Alpha = .62). When the 
new scales were tested using data from the total sample, the added sub- 
jects affected the Alphas of two of the three scales ; they were. 71 for 
Cohesiveness, .22 for Openness, and .42 for Organization. 

Attempts to derive profiles for jobs and family types by using the 
more manageable but still somewhat unreliable scales were, for the most 
part, blind alleys. One procedure tried with the First Phase sample is 
called Hierarchical Grouping Analysis (Ward, 1963). It involves a pro- 
cedure to identify subsets of objects (in this case, people) which are 
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more similar to each other than they are to people in other subsets. 
"Similarity" is defined in terms of profiles or patterns of scores on one 
or more variables. Once a set of meaningful "profiles" have been empiri- 
cally extracted from the sample, individuals are assigned to that group 
to which their own" score profile resembles most. closely. 

Using the revised three scales made up with WES items, the scores 
of the men and women of the first sample were used to generate three 
"job profiles." These empirically defined profiles were interpreted and 
labeled as " Good Jobs ," " Dead-end Jobs ," and " Bad Jobs ." " Good Jobs " were 
characterized as having high (positive) Interpersonal Relationships, high 
Autonomy/Self -motivation, and low Pressure/Control. Those jobs labeled as 
" Dead-end jobs" are characterized by poor Interpersonal Relationships, no 
Autonomy or Motivation and very low Pressure and Control. Finally, " Bad 
J obs " were characterized by bad Interpersonal Relationships, no Autonomy 
or Motivation, and high Pressure and Control. 

When individuals were then assigned, on the basis of their own 
pattern of scores, to the profile that best fit them,, some interesting 
patterns appeared. Among the Good Job holders, there were four couples, 
and the three closest patterns belonged to .three professional/managerial 
level job holders. The T)ead-end Job holders are four men and only one woman 
During the in-depth interviews , they all had expressed feelings of boredom 
in their current jobs; .they were either waiting for a natural termination 
(retirement or discharge) or looking around for something else; they felt 
wasted, unchallenged and over-qualified. All but one were minorities and 
all have unrealized higher expectations for themselves. Among the Bad Job 
holders, all but one are phone company employees, - including two phone 
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company couples. In other words, all but one are either female, phone 
company employees or both. 

A similar methodology was used to generate "Family Profiles" using 
the scores from the First Phase sample. In this case, however, since the 
scores of husband-wife refer. to the same family, the scale developers 
suggest that a "family score" should be used, as the mean of husbands 1 and 
wives' scores in each scale. This results in a more attenuated distribu- 
tion, since extreme scores tend to be pulled-iri towards the mean. The 
scores from 28 individuals responding to the FES were used to generate 
empirical profiles. The four group profiles were not easily characterized 
by simple labels; therefore, they will be described as Types I through IV. 
Unlike the job profiles, the labels "good" and "bad" are much more subjective 
and thus were not used. Type I families are tight, closed and messy. They 
are highly cohesive, but very closed to outside ideas or activities, and are 
moderately. disorganized. Type II families are low in cohesi veness , moder- 
ately closed to the outside world, and pretty organized. Type III families 
are low in cohesi veness , neither open nor closed, but extremely disorganized 
in time and space. Finally, Type IV , f anvil ies are cohesive, open and 
organized . 

The assignment of families to Types on the basis of their scores 
proved to be informative about the relative usefulness of "objective" 
measures when there is a wealth of information and knowledge of individuals 
and families obtained through in-depth interviews, such as those conducted 
in this study. The researchers found themselv.es judging the results of 
the quantitative analyses, scores and indices in light of this knowledge 
about the families, and thus trying to "explain"- why a family known to be 
riddled with conflict and dissention could be grouped together with other 
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families known to be cohesive. Part of the problem was found in the use 
of "family" scores as opposed to "individual" scores. When individuals 
were assigned to Family Types on the basis of their individual scores, 
only four couples ended up in the same type.. The use of family scores 
to generate the actual profiles reproduced, with some variation, the basic 
four typos . 

As a final attempt to make sense out of the quantitative data and 
to relate in some way work environments and family environments, the 
three scores of each scale were used to generate just two profiles of jobs 
and two profiles of, families. The profiles identified could easily be 
labeled " Good Jobs " and " Bad Jobs " and " Positive Family Environment " and . 
and " Negative Family Environment . " Not surprisingly, the Good Jobs had 
positive interpersonal relationships, a certain amount of autonomy and low 
pressure' and control. The Bad Jobs were the mirror image; poor interper- 
sonal relationships, no autonomy or self-motivation, and a higher degree,, 
of pressure and control. 

The Positive Family Environment was characterized by high cohesive- 
ness, openness and independence, and organization. Negative Family Environ- 
ments were very low in cohesi veness , closed, and disorganized. 

Various ways of examining the resulting classification .of individuals 
and couples were tried, and no clear trends or associations were found 
between the quality of work and family environments. Again, the in-depth 
knowledge gained about the individuals and families through our interviews 
was used to judge the adequacy of the assignments of individuals and 
families to the various groups. Quality of family life was cross-classified 
with quality of women's jobs , resulting in a two by two classification 
table that simply indicated that in the sample there were more Positive 
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Family Environments . and more Bad Jobs, but no significant departure from 
the expected cell frequencies. A similar table using the quality of men 1 s 
jobs and Family Environment was equally unrevealing. A similar table 
including only couples in which both had either Good or Bad Jobs again did 
not reveal associations between the quality of the jobs and Family Environ- 
ment as measured by pur quantitative scales, which for the most part, in 
order to be interpreted, required our additional* knowledge about the 
families, their work histories and their perceptions of their current 
working conditions and family life. 

All the analyses discussed so far were based on our own version of 
the scales constructed from items administered to the sample, and for the 
most part using the first year sample data. Given the problems encountered 
with generating profiles and groupings, this line of analysis was not 
pursued with data from the second phase sample. Instead, we reverted back 
to the original formulation of the scales, and used each of the ten sub- 
scales as a separate score. Since the authors provided tables based on 
their normative- sample, standard ^s-cores were obtained. These scores are 
normalized with a mean of 50 and a" standard deviation of 10 . 

The Work Environment Scale standard scores were analyzed using a 
three-way analysis of variance design, with Phase I and Phase II, called 
here "wife's workplace'' (or simply workplace) as the first independent 
variable; Gender, used for husband/father and wife/mother as the second 
independent variable; and Ethnicity as the third independent variable, 
with Anglo, Mexican American and Black groups. The dependent variables 
were the ten sub-scale standard scores for the Work Environment Scale and 
the 10. sub-scale standard scores for the Family Environment Scale. All 
the scores were obtained by scoring the first 40 items in both the First 
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and Second Phase samples. 

For those sub-scales in which there are either significant main 
• effects, interactions, or strong trends (P. = .10 to .15) a full table 
with cell means and a Source Table wt^l be presented. For those scales 
in which group differences do not reach'signif icant levels, only the 
cell means wi 1 1 be presented. Since these are standard scores, their 
> deviation from the norm mean of 50 is of some interest as a gross charac- 

terization of the. jobs held by these groups. The number of cases used 

e' 

for the Work Environment Scales is 56; data was not available for two Black 
males and one black female from Phase I, and for one Mexican American male 
in Phase II . 

1... Invol vement is described as "the extent to which workers are con- 
cerned and committed to their jobs." The three-way analysis of variance 
is presented in Table 3. Only the Workplace 'by Ethnicity interaction 
reached significance, due in particular to the extremely low involvement 
of the Mexican American husbands of bank employees'. These men, with only 
one exception, had the least desirable jobs overall, and so did their wives 
This contrasts with the relatively higher involvement reported by both 
Anglo and Black men and women of the Second Phase. Compared to the norma- 
tive sample, the men and women of the First Phase have low involvement, 
while those of the Second Phase are closer to the norm. 

2. Peer Cohesion is described as "the .extent to which workers are 
friendly and supportive of each other." The analysis of variance did not 
indicate any significant differences or trends. The Cell Means presented 
in Table 4 indicate that overall, these men and women experience lower 
cohesive relationships than the norm, and this effect is especially marked 
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for minorities, 

3. Staff Support is described as "the extent to which management is 
supportive of workers and encourages workers to be supportive of each 
other." The analysis of variance reported in Table 5 indicates a signifi- 
cant interaction effect for Workplace by Gender. The°women employed by 
the phone company report a much lower level of. support than the women 
employed by the banks. The husbands of bank employees, at the same time, 
tend to report low levels of support in their respective jobs. There is 

a weak trend for a three-way interaction, reflecting the very low scores 
of Black women working for either employer and the low scores of the 
Mexican American husbands. of bank employees. Compared with the norms, * 
Anglo women working at the banks report above average support from their 
managers, a fact that was very clear during the in-depth interviews. 

4. Autonomy is described as "the extent to which workers are 
encouraged to be self-sufficient and to make their own decisions." The 
analysis of variance is presented in Table 6. Both the Gender main effect 
and the Workplace by Gender interaction are statistically significant. 
First, women report significantly less autonomy in their jobs than men; 
men are overall near the mean for the norms, while women's jobs had 
reported scores which average more than one standard- deviation below the 
mean. The Workplace by Gender interaction confirms our initial observation 
that the women at the phone company perceived their jobs as extremely low 
in autonomy. There were no differences between two main jobs sampled, 
those of Operator and Service Representative, which were expected initially 
to represent extremes in a continuum of skill, income, autonomy and 
prestige. The situation for women who work for the banks, on the other 
hand, is clearly better in this regard. Overall, they report more 
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autonomy than the men, and this is particularly influenced by the above 
average scores for the Apglo women, who rate their jobs one. and a half 
standard deviations above their minority counterparts as well as above 
their husbands 1 ratings of their jobs. Together with the Mexican American 
men married to phone company employees, who as a group have the highest 
educational level and mostly managerial/professional jobs, the Anglo female 
bank- employees are the only two groups to score above the normative sample 
mean. ' " 

5. Task Orientation is described as "the extent to which the workplace 
climate emphasizes good planning, efficiency and encourages workers to get 
the job done." There were no significant differences between the groups 

on this scale. The Cell Means are presented in Table. 7. The lowest 
scores, almost two standard deviations below the norm mean, were those 
reported by the Mexican -American men married to bank employees. It has 
been pointed out before that these men, as a group, had the lowest level 
jobs and these scores probably reflect some deep feelings of dissatisfac- 
tion with their work situation. On the other hand, the men married to 
Black bank employees scored very high on this scale. Two of those men 
were career NCO's in a branch of the Armed Forces, while the other three 
had relatively structured jobs with objective performance indicators. 

6. Work Pressure is described as "the extent to which the press of 
work dominates the job milieu; the extent to which "there always seems to 
be an urgency about work and workers cannot afford to relax." There were 

; i 

no significant differences on this scale. The cell means are presented 
in Table 8. Although failing to reach significance, several hints of 
trends are present in the data. The work pressure reported, by the phone 
company employees is overall one standard deviation above Jthe norm, and 
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for the Mexican American women the means are two standard deviations above 
the mean for the norm and almost three standard deviations abo,ve the mean 
scores of their husbands. For the rest of the ethnic groups the perceptions 
of work pressure are relatively close, with the exception of the husbands 
of Black bank employees, who report much lower work pressure than that of 
their wi ves . 

7. Clarity is described as M the extent to which, workers know what to 
expect in their daily routines and how explicitly rules and policies are 
communicated." The analysis of variance did not reveal any significant 
differences or trends. The cell means are presented in Table 9. The 
means for the three ethnic groups of phone company women are somewhat 
intriguing. They suggest that communications with minority group workers 
are handled somewhat differently from those with Anglo workers, since all 
three ethnic groups included workers in similar jobs. A comparison between 
the scores of Operators with those of Service Representatives indicated 
higher scores for Operators, but that by itself cannot explain the ethnic 
differences observed. No ethnic differences were found among workers in 
the banks. - r 

8. Control is described as "the extent to which management uses rules 
and pressures to keep Workers under control." The analysis of variance 

is presented in Table 10. The main effect for Workplace is statistically 
significant, and it indicates tfiat overall, women employed by the banks 
and their husbands report higher levels of control than those reported by 
women working for the phone company and their husbands. This is a some- 
what difficult finding to explain-.. First, it must be recalled that this 
sub-scale Jiad an estimated Alpha of 0.0. Examination of the four items, 
their item? scale correlations and the responses' split showed that one of 



the four items which make up the scale was totally out of step. It reads 
".•.people can wear wild looking clothes while on the job if they want." 
Once that item was removed, the reliability estimate, even with only three 
items,, rose to .53. That correction was not performed for the scale, sitice 
the conversion to standard scores was based on the responses to four (in- 
stead of three) items. With that caveat in mind, it can be speculated that 
the husbands of phone company, women tend to lower the overall mean for the 
First Phase sample, and that the two Black husbands who are phone company 
employees themselves raise their cell mean to the level of the phone 
company women. The husbands of bank employees, on the other hand, report 
highlevels of control , which tend to mask the large difference in scores 
for the bank women of the three ethnic groups. Anglo women, who tend to 
have the higher level, more autonomous jobs, report levels of control that 
are lower than those? of minority women by more than one standard deviation 
in magnitude. 

These^resul ts are hard to interpret, especially because from the in- 
formation gathered from the interviews, it was expected that phone company 
women would report higher levels, of control" than bank employees. It is 
possible that the existence of a union, a formal contract and established 
procedures for grievances have the effect of attenuating the feelings of 

a 

being under control and at the mercy of supervisors and managers in. the 
case of phone company women. Similar protection is not available to bank 
employees, Who have jobs with a high turnover rate, where there seems to 
be a large contingent of replacement workers ready and eager to take the 
jobs that are vacated. 0 

9. ' Innovation is described as "the extent to which variety, change 
and new approaches are emphasized in the work environment." The^ results of 
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the analysis of variance are presented in table 11. The Workplace by 
Ethnicity interaction is statistically significant. Overall, there is a 
marked contrast between the scores of Anglos and Blacks between the "two 
phase samples. In the First Phase, Anglos reported innovation at their 
jobs to be about average compared with the norm, while the Blacks reported . 
mean scores ^nore than one standard deviation below the norm. The situation 
was exactly reversed for the jobs of Anglos and Blacks in the Second Phase 
sample. Examination of the means reveals relatively low scores for 
Mexican American phone company women, although their jobs are similar to 
those of their Anglo and Black counterparts. The low innovati veness 
reported by Anglo husbands of bank employees is rather surprising, since 
these men have jobs that tend to J be more managerial/professional in nature. 
This is especially noteworthy if compared with the M .^xican American husbands 
of bank employees, who as a group have the lowest level jobs of all the 
cells. 

10. Physical Comfort is described as "the extent to whichthe physical 
surroundings contribute to a pleasant work environment." the analysis of 
variance, presented in Table 12, indicates a significant difference between 
workplaces in the overall comfort in favor of bank employees and their 
husbands. Even the husbands* of Mexican American bank employees, who as a 
group tend to have the lower level jobs of the whole sample, report physical 
comfort levels that. are higher than the norm. Also, minority bank 
employees seem to perceive their working environment even more positively 
than the Anglo women who have higher level secretarial positions. It can 
be speculated that this difference reflects a differential valuation of 
"clean" working environments by the groups of women; a similar trend 
appears to exist within phone company women. These minority women probably 
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use as a comparison or reference those occupations which have traditionally 
been open and available to people without education beyond high school 
and from which they feel they have been able to escape. Thus, in comparison 
with what could have been their future, which they see sometimes in friends 
and relatives, their present, surroundings appear very appealing. ■ 

The Family Envi.ronment'Scale for the total sample was scored using 
the original Moos key for forty items (those answered by the Phase I sample 
and the- first 40 items of the 90-item form answered by the Phase II sample). 
All raw scores were converted to* standard scores with a mean of 50 and a 
standard deviation of 10 using the tables provided by Moos (1974). In 
addition, "family" scores were obtained for each sub-scale by adding the 
raw scores of each couple and dividing the sum by two for each of. the ten 
sub-scales, and then converting those mean family scores into standard 
stores using the tables provided. In the cases of missing data for the 
husband or the wife, the one scale available was used as the best estimate' 
of that family's score. 

The resulting "family" scores for the ten sub-scales were then analyzed 
with a two-way analysis of variance design with Wife Workplace as the first 
independent variable and Ethnicity as the second. Thus, a two by three 
design was produced. Only one of the ten sub-scales produced statistically 
significant differences. The sub-scale " Active Recreational Orientation " 
is defined as "the extent to which the family participates actively in 
various kinds of recreational and sporting activities." The analysis of 
variance presented in Table 13 shows a main effect for Ethnicity and a 
Workplace by Ethnicity interaction at the p. = .06. The Mexican American 
and Black families repoVt significantly higher active interests and 
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activities* with the Mexican American families of phone company employees 
reporting the highest scores and the Anglo families. of bank employees the 
lowest/ The cell means for all ten sub-scales are presented in Tables 
14 through 23. 

Taking individuals' perceptions of their families as independent, 
separate measurements, is similar to taking the perceptions of five tele- 
phone operators as. fi ve independent assessments of the same job. For this 
reason, it was felt that the scores of the Family Environment Scale could 
also be treated as independent responses./ There was no consultation . 
between spouses, since the scales were completed. in the presence of the 
interviewers on separate occasions. Thus, a three-way analysis of variance 
design was used to analyze the individual responses to this scale. A total 
of 57 -scales were completed. The missing scales are for one Black wife and 
one Black husband in the First Phase- sample,, and one Mexican American 
husband in the Second Phase. 

1. Cohesion is described as "the extent to which family members are 
concerned and committed to the family and the degree to which family mem- 
bers are helpful and supportive of each other. 11 There were no significant 
differences between groups on this scale. Overall, the means are above 
the- norm for. all cells, with the highest group being the Anglo husbands 

of phone company employees, who' averaged about one standard deviation 
above the norm. The cell means are presented in Table 24, 

2. Expressiveness is described as M the extent to which family members 
are allowed and encouraged to act openly and^ to express their feelings 
directly." There were no significant differences between groups on this 
scale. *The cefl means are presented in Table 25. Large discrepancies can 
be observed between the perceptions of husbands and wives for three groups; 
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both Black husbands of phone company employees and Mexican American 
husbands of bank employees report levels of expressiveness about one 
standard deviation above those of their wives,- while Black bank employees 
report levels of expressiveness about one standard deviation above the 
mean of the husbands. These differences produced a trend for a three-way 
interaction which reached the. p. = .12. Overall, Anglo husbands and wives 
reported levels of expressiveness above the norm mean and very similar for 
husbands and wives. 

3. Confl ict is described a-s u the extent to which the open expression 
of anger/and agression and generally confl ictual interactions are 
characteristic of the family. " The analysis of variance did not reveal 
any significant effects. The cell means are presented in Table 26. The 
overall mean for the groups, is below the norm mean. There is some evi- 
dence of "masking" conflict for social desirability reasons. The two 
highest scores correspond to two individuals from families known from the 
interviews to be experiencing a. high Tevel of conflict. Their spouses, 
however, responded with a total denial of^the conflict, -and obtained the 
lowest possible score. Nb gender effect seems to be at work here; both 
husbands and wives engaged in this type of denial. For this reason, this 
.scale, of considerable potential interest to the study, is for all intents 
and purposes of little va-lue. • 

4. Independence is described as "the extent to which family members 
are encouraged to be assertive, self-sufficient, to make their own deci- 
sions and to think things out for themselves." This scale remained con- • 
sistentlyat the bottom in terms of its reliability estimates. Not even 
the nine-item scale in the 90-item form could raise the reliability esti- 
mates; Therefore, the findings reported in Table 27 for the analysis of 
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variance should be looked at with caution. Examination of the extreme 
low and extreme high scores found two couples agreeing in their extreme 
assessments of their family environments, while one couple was split, with 
the husband scoring at the low end while his wife scored at the high end. - 

The analysis of variance presented in Table 27 indicates a significant 
interaction effect for Workplace of the Wife by Gender. While the overall 
mean is near the norm, husbands of phone company employees perceive less 
independence in their families than their wives do, while the opposite is 
true for the husbands of bank employees, who see their families as much 
more independent than their wives. This interpretation accepts at face 
value that the scores reflect independence, when in fact that may not^be 
the case. Orfe item reads, M We don't do things on our own very often in 
our family," and can be interpreted either as infrequent family unit outings 
(as opposed to with* friends or extended family) or as infrequent individual 
activities by members of the family. Another item, which reads, "We come 
and go as we want in our family, " has a different meaning depending on. the 
age and sex of the children in -the family. 

5. Achievement Orientation is described as "the extent to which dif- 
ferent activities, such as school and work, are cast into an achievement 
oriented or competitive framework." The results of the analysis of variance 
are presented in Table 28. Only a trend appears for gender, with wives . 
scoring higher than husbands. If taken at face value, this trend would 
run counter to the prevailing notion that women tend to avoid competitive 
situations. It can be argued that this particular sample of women repre- 
sent a segment which has in fact made it by competing and gaining a posi- 
tion of relative prestige or security, and thus more likely to value the 
kind? of efforts which put them there, while men take the positions they b ~ 
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have achieved for granted. The items themselves seem to have some face 
validity, but the Alpha estimates for this scale were consistently low 
(see Table 2). Examination of the highest and lowest scores revealed one 
family split between the extremes and at least two cases which judging 
from the more complete data fathered during the in-depth interviews, would 
not have been predicted to be in those extremes. 

6. Intellectual -Cul tural Orientation is described as "the extent to 
which the family is concerned about political, social, intellectual and 
cultural activities." There were no significant differences between groups 
on this variable. The cell means are presented in Table 29. Examination 
of the extreme scores showed that the high scores were produced by both 
men and women of all ethniGities and so were the low scores. There were 
no surprises in that group of extreme scores in terms of what we knew 
about those families from the in-depth interviews. 

. 7. Active Recreational Orientation is described as "the extent to 
whith the family participates actively in various kinds of recreational 
and sporting^ctivities." The analysis^of variance is presented in Table 
30. Both a main effect for Ethnicity and the interaction effect of 
Workplace by Ethnicity reached statistical significance. First, Mexican 
Americans report a greater level of participation in sports and recreation, 
more than a full standard deviation above Anglos, with Blacks in between. 
The Workplace by Ethnicity interaction is produced by the Anglo women 
employed by the phone company and their husbands, and by the difference 
between Black families from the phone company, who are lower than those 
Blacks whose wives are employed by the banks. With the exception of the 
Mexican American families, this sample is, lower in this scale than the 
norm. 
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8. Moral-Religious Emphasis is described as "the extent to which the 
family actively discusses and emphasizes ethical and religious issues and 
values." There were no significant differences between the groups on the 
scores for this scale. The cell^means are* presented in Table 31. The 
only notable fact about these scores is that overall, this sample is one 
full standard deviation above the norm. In the course of the interviews, 
some families spontaneously brought up examples of the ways in which their 
religious beliefs affected their adaptation to work and their family life. 
The topic of religion was not included in the interview schedules, because 
it was considered a private matter, and families would have the option 
and opportunity to bring it up if it was salient to them. Since this sub- 
scale is embedded in the total scale, these questions were asked in that 
context. 

9. Organization is described as "a measure of how important order and 
organization is in the family in terms of structuring family activities." 
The results of the analysis of variance are presented in Table 32. The 
three-way interaction effect is very close to reaching the p. =.05 level 

of significance. This was one of the scales with /a consistently higher 
Alpha estimate, compared to the rest of the scales. The strong trend for 
the interaction is explained by large differences between the women em- 
ployed by the banks and their husbands; the women scored higher than the 
men among Anglo and Mexican Americans, but the Black men scored higher 
than their wives. Among the phone company employees and their husbands, 
minority wives tended to see their families more organized than did minority 
husbands, while the reverse was the case for the Anglo couples. 

Overall, this sample reported higher levels of organization than the 
normative sample; half of the cell means- are one standard deviation above 




'the mean of the normative group. This is plausible since a higher level 
of organization could be required in order for the dual -earner family to 
- hold two full time jobs and to maintain a household and enjoy a modicum 
of leisure. 

10. Control is described as " the extent to which the family is 
organized in a hierarchical manner, the rigidity of family rules and 
procedures, and the extent to which family members order each other around." 
This is one sub-scale with a very low Alpha estimate (.12 for the total 
sample and even a low .33 for the full nine-item scale) . No significant 
effects were detected by the analysis of variance presented in Table 33, 
although there is a faint trend for a Workplace by Ethnicity interaction, 
explained by the tendency of Anglo families from the phone company to be 
lower than those where the women are employed by banks, and the reverse 
effect for Black families of bank employees. Overall, Mexican Americans 
report greater control and rigidity in their families than do Anglos and 
Blacks, although this difference Is not significant (p. =.28). The overall- 
mean for this scale is just about the same as that of the normative sample. 

In summary, an attempt has been made to relate scores obtained' with 
paper and<.pencil instruments designed to capture complex dimensions of the 
work and family experiences of individuals and families in our sample. 
Some serious concerns have been expressed with regards to the reliability 
of the scores obtained. At the same time, the validity of scores 
obtained is somewhat suspect. Part of the problem is due to our decision 
to use the Short Forms of the Scales. Since the major thrust of our in- 
vestigation relied. on in-depth interviews, we naivety expected that 
quantitative scales, easily scored, could provide ways to classify or group 
the families and help in our in-depth analyses and inferences . However, in 
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this type of study, with this small a sample, and with the wealth of in- 
formation obtained, the deeper understanding obtained by the researchers 
from the interviews i s , the norm against which scores can be made sense of, 
and not the other way around. 



. TABLE 1 
WORK ENVIRONMENT SCALE 
Item-Scale average correlations (Alpha's) for ten sunscales and three groups 
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ITEMS • 


40 ITEMS 


90 


ITEMS 




SUBSCALE NAME 


PHASE 


I SAMPLE 


PHASE I & II SAMPLES 


PHASE 


II SAMPLE 






(n 


= 27) 


(n = 53) (combined) 


(n 


= 26) 


1. 


Invol vement 




.61 


.70 




.83 


2. 


Peer Cohesion 




.62 


.57 




.63 


3. 


Staff Support 




.61 


.68 




.78 


4. 


Autonomy 




73 


. 56 




.47 


5. 


Task Orientation 




.80 


.77 




.73 


6. 


Work Pressure 




.7P 


.57 




.65 


7. 


Clarity 




.8C 


.73 




.51 


8. . 


Control 




00 


.02 




.52* 


9. 


Innovation 




61 


.67 




79 


10. 


Physical Comfort 

v.. ? 




46 


.50 • 




77 



* This Alpha was obtained after el iminatincf from the computations one item 
which was found to be responsible for the zero Alphas in the two previous 
analyses. This estimate would have been ever lower, although based on nine 
items., unless that item was removed. Removing that item raised the Alphas 
of the Phase I sample to .53 and the combined sample using 40 items to .47. 
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TABLE 2 
• FAMILY ENVIRONMENT SCALE 
Item-Scale average correlations (Alpha's) for ten subscales and three groups 





SUBSCALE NAME 


40 ITFMS 
PHASE I SAMPLE 
(n = 28) 
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i \J 1 1 L I U 

PHASE I & II SAMPLES 
(n = 55) 
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PHASE 
(n 
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1. 
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UwllC J 1 U II 


• JU 


45 




U J 


2. 


Expressiveness 


.05 


.40 




57 


3. 


Confl ict 


.64 


.46 




.'71 


4. 


I ride dp ride n cp 


.00 


. 15 




00 


5 . 


Arhi p vpmpn t 
Orientation 


.21 


.*4 


- 


46 


6. 


Intel lectual- 
Cultural 
Orientation ' 


.36 


.41 




54 


7. 


Active-Recreational 
Orientation 


.34 


.27 




44 


8. 


Moral-Rel igious 
Emphasis 


.58 


.£8 




71 


9. 


Organization 


.51 


.46 




57 


LO. 


Control 


.00 


.12 




33 



222 

233 



TABLE 3 
WORK ENVIRONMENT SCALE 
Sub-scale "Involvement" 
Three-way Analysis of Variance: Wives' Workplace by Gender by Ethnicity 



CELL MEANS 



WIVES' 
WORKPLACE 



ANGLO 



MEX-AM ■ 



BLACK 



PHONE 


1 II ion AM P»C* 

HUSBANDS 




47 


4 44.4 


39. 0 




CO. 


i it urC 




36. 


0 41.6 


31 .8 




BANKS 


0 

'HUSBANDS 
WIVES 




50.0 24. 8* 
55.8 35.8 


64.2 
50.2 






SOURCE 


TABLE 




• 




SOURCE 


SUM OF SQ. D 


.F. 




MEAN SQ. 


F-RATI0 


P 


Total 


103039-.0 


1 




103039.0 


284.8 


.000 


Workplace 


626.0 


1 




» 626.0 


1.73 


.195 


Gender 


131.4 


1 




131.4 


.36 


.550 


Ethnicity 


1262.8 


2 




631.4 


1.75 


.186 


W x G 


224.2 


1 




224.2 


.62 


.435 


W x E 


2854.2 


2 




1427.1 


3.94 


.027 


G x E 


496.3 


2 




248.2 


.69 


.509 


W x G x E 


.383.2 


2 




191.6 


.53 


.593 


Error Term 


15918.3 


44 




361.8 







o 

ERIC 



223 



234 



TABLE 4 : 
WORK ENVIRONMENT SCALE 
Sub-scale "Peer Cohesion" 
Three-way Analysis of Variance: Wives' Workplace by Gender by Ethnicity 



WIVES' 
WORKPLACE 

PHONE 
CO. 



CELL MEANS 



ANGLO MEX-AM BLACK 



HUSBANDS 
WIVES 



45.0 
57.0 



42.0 
39.0 



29.0 
31.5 



BANKS 



HUSBANDS 
WIVES 



42.0 
51.0 



35.3. 
42.0 



51.0 
39.0 



224 

235 



0 



' ■ TABLE 5" 

WORK ENVIRONMENT SCALE 
Sub-scale "Staff Support" 
Three-way Analysis of Variance: Wives' Workplace by Gender by Ethnicity 

CELL' MEANS- 



WIVES 1 
WORKPLACE. 


* 


ANGLO MEX-AM 


BLACK 




PHONE • 


HUSBANDS 


51 


0 51.0 


36.7 




LU . 


WIVES 


39. 


6 36.6 


29.3 




BANKS 


HUSBANDS 
WIVES 


39. 
59. 

SOURCE TABLE 


4 22.3 

a /ion 

4 4o. 0 


45.2 - 
28.2 




SOURCE 


SUM/OF SQ. 


D . F. 


MtAN bQ. 


• F-RATI0 


£_ 


Total 


89904.0 


•• 1 


89904.0 


258.47 


.000 


Workpl ace 


1.01 


1 

3 


1.1 


.00 


.956 


Gender 


7.6 


1 


7.6 


.02 


.883 


Ethnicity 


1461.0 


2 


730.5 


2.10 


.135 


W x G 


1458.2 


1 


1458.2 


4.19 


.047 


W x E 


482.3 


2 


241.1 


.69 


.505 


G x E 


902.6 


2 


451.3 


1.30- 


.283 


W x G x E 


1606 . 9 


2 


803.1 


2. 31 


111 
.111 


Error Term 


15304.6 


44 

225 


347.8 

236 




/ 



TABLE 6 
WORK ENVIRONMENT SCALE 
Sub-scale "Autonomy" 
Three-way Analysis of Variance: Wives' Workplace by Gender by Ethnicity 



CELL MEANS 



WIVES' 
WORKPLACE 

PHONE 
CO. 



HUSBANDS 
WIVES 



ANGLO 

48.6 
19.8 



MEX-AM 

67.8' 
35.8 



BLACK 

44!3 
31.0 



BANKS 



HUSBANDS 
WIVES 



39.0 
55.0 



SOURCE TABLE 



43.0 
39.0 



48.6 
42. 2 



SOURCE 


SUM OF 


SQ. 


D.F. 


MEAN SQ. 


' F-RATIO 


P 


Total 


100380. 


0 


1 


100380.0 . 


297.38 


.000 


Workplace 


143 


9 


1 ' 


, 143.9 


.43 


.517 


Gender 


1783. 


6 


1 


1783.6 


5.28 


.026 


Ethnicity 


.353. 


6 


2 


176.8 


.52 


.596 


W x G 


■ 2414. 


2 


1 


2414.2 


7.15 


.010 


W x E 


1406. 


8 . 


2 


703.4 


2.08 


.137 


G x E 


323. 


1 


2 


161.6 


.48 


.623 


W x G x E 


820. 


2 ■ 


2 


410.1 


^ 1.21 


.306 


Error Term 


14852. 


3 


44 


337.5 







226 

237 ' 



■4 



TABLE 7 
WORK ENVIRONMENT SCALE 
Sab-scale "Task Orientation" 
Three-way Analysis of Variance: Wives' Workplace by Gender by Ethnicity 



CELL MEANS 



WIVES' 
WORKPLACE 

PHONE 
CO. 



HUSBANDS 
WIVES 



ANGLO 

54.0 
39. "8 



MEX-AM 

39.6 
48.4 



BLACK 

52.3 
39.0 



BANKS 



HUSBANDS 
WIVES 



51.0 
57.0 



32.0 
45.4 



59.8 
48.6 



TABLE 8 
WORK ENVIRONMENT SCALE 

. Sub-scale "Work Pressure" . 

Three-way Analysis of Variance: Wives' Workplace by Gender by Ethnicity 



WIVES' 
WORKPLACE 

PHONE 
CO. 



CELL MEANS 



HUSBANDS 
WIVES 



ANGLO 

57.4 
59.4 



MEX-AM 'BLACK 



43.2 
69.0 



52.7 
55.5 



BANKS 



HUSBANDS 
WIVES 



57.2 
57.4 



55.5 
50.4 



38.6 
48.0 



0 

ERIC 



ULi 



TABLE 9 
WORK ENVIRONMENT SCALE 
Sub-scale "Clarity" 
Three-way Analysis of Variance: Wives' Workplace by Gender by Ethnicity 



CELL MEANS 



WIVES* 
WORKPLACE 




BANKS 





ANGLO 


MEX-AM 


BLACK 


HUSBANDS 


53.4 


41.0 


4.1.7 


WIVES 


40.6 


56.0 


49.0 


HUSBANDS 


t 

43.4 


27.0 


50.8 


WIVES 


50.6 


48.4 


48.2 



233 

228 



TABLE 10 
WORK ENVIRONMENT SCALE 
Sub-scale "Control" 
Three-way Analysis of Variance: Wives' Workplace by Gender by Ethnicity 



CELL MEANS 



WIVES' -. 
WORKPLACE 

PHONE 
CO. 



HUSBANDS 
WIVES 



ANGLO 

46.4 
53.2 



MEX-AM 

46.2 
48.8 



BLACK 

54.0 
52.0 



BANKS 



HUSBANDS 
WIVES 



57.6 
47.8 



54.8 
64.6 



53.4 
55.4 



SOURCE TABLE 



SOURCE 


... SUM OF SQ. 


D.F. 


MEAN SQ. 


F-RATIO 


P 


Total 


157568.0 


1 


157568. 


0 


1557.29 


.000 


Workpl ace 


700. 5 


*' 1 


700. 


5 


6.92 


.012 


Gender 


143.7 


1 


143. 


7 


1.42 


.240 


Ethnicity 


.3 


2 




1 


.00 


.999 


W x G 


8.2 


1 


8. 


2 


.08 


.777 


W x E 


268.3 


2 


134. 


1 


1.33 


.276 


G x E 


88.7 •■ 


2 


44. 


4 


.44 


.648 


W x G x E 


119.5 


2 


59. 


8 


.59 


.558 


Error Term 


4452.0 


44 


101. 


9 







240 

229 

ERIC 



• • TABLE 11 . 

WORK ENVIRONMENT SCALE 
Sub-scale " Innovation 1 ' 1 
Three-way Analysis of Variance: Wives' Workplace by Gender by Ethnicity 

CELL MEANS 



WIVES' 
WORKPLACE 






ANGLO MEX- 


•AM 


black' 




PHONE 


HUSBANDS 




50. 


4 45. 


8 


34.3 




CO. 


WIVES 




50. 


0 32. 


0 


40.0 




BANKS 


HUSBANDS 
WIVES 




29. 
38. 


8 37. 
8 41. 


3 
2 


52. 4 
48. 0 


• 


... 




SOURCE TABLE 










SOURCE 


SUM OF SQ. 


D.F 




MEAN SQ 




F-RATI0 


P_ 


Total 


94930.4 


1 




94930.4 




405. 17 


.000 


Workplace 


Q R 


1 




9.8 




D4 


8^9 


Gender 


1.1 


1 




1.1 




.00 


.999 


Ethni ci ty 


204.0 


2 




102.0 




.44 


.650 


W x G 


110.8 


1 




110.8 




.47 


.495 


W x E 


1916.8 


2 




958.4 




4.09 


.023 


G x E 


196.6 


.2 




98.3 




.42 


.660 


W x G x E 


464.2 


2 




232.1 




.99 


.379 


Error Term 


10309.0 


44 




234.3 









/ 



238 A x 



TABLE 12 
WORK ENVIRONMENT SCALE 
Sub-scale "Physical Comfort" 
Three-way Analysis of Variance: - Wives' Workplace by Gender by Ethnicity 



WIVES' 
WORKPLACE 

PHONE 
CO. 



CELL MEANS 



HUSBANDS 
WIVES 



ANGLO 

57.0 
42.2 



MEX-AM BLACK 



52.2 
49.6 



45.7 
46.8 



BANKS 



HUSBANDS 
WIVES 



62.0 
54.6 



55.8 
64.4 



64.4 
62.0 



SOURCE TABLE 



SOURCE 


SUM OF 


SQ. 


D.F. 


MEAN SQ 




F- RATIO 


P 


Total 


163701 


0 


1 


163701. 


0 


767.36 


.000 


Workpl ace 


1846. 


6 


1 


1846. 


6 


8.66 


.005 


Gender 


115. 


9 


1 


■ 225. 


9 


.54 


.465 


Ethnicity 


21 


5 


2 


10. 


8 


.05 


.951 


W x G 


87 


4 


1 


87. 


4 


.41 


.526 


W x E 


197 


6 


2 


98. 


8 


.46 


.632 


G x E 


489. 


3 


2 


244. 


6 


1.15 


.327 


W x G x E 


133 


0 


2 


66. 


5 


.31 


.734 


Error Term 


9386. 


8 


44 


213. 


3 







ERIC 



231 



242 



TABLE 13 
FAMILY ENVIRONMENT SCALE 
* Sub-scale "Active Recreational Orientation" 
"Family" Standard Scores* 
Two-way Analysis of Variance: Workplace by Ethnicity 



5 




CELL MEANS 


ri Arx 




• > 


PhoriQ rnmnanv/ 

r it vj 1 1 c Ly Ullip u I Ijr 

Fami lies 


47.2 53.8 


' 46.4 






Bank Families 


35.2 51.8 


51.0 






V 


source Table « 






SOURCE 


SUM OF SQ. 


D.F. MEAN SQ. 


F-RATIO 


_P 


Total 


67877.6 


1 67877.6 


1233.76 


.000 


Workplace 


73.6 


i 

1 73.6 


1.34 


.259 


Ethnicity 


692.1 


2 346.0 


6.29 


.006 


W x E 


349.2 


2 174.6 


3.17 


.060 


Error Term 


1320.4 


24 55.1 







*Mean of husband and wife scores converted to standard, scores. 




243 

232 



TABLE 14 
FAMILY ENVIRONMENT SCALE 
Sub-scale Cohesi veness - "Family Scores" '• 
Two-way Analysis of Variance: Workplace by Ethnicity 

ANGLO MEX-AM BLACK 
PHONE C0MPAN v " 58.2 57.0 53.4 

BANKS 54.6 53.4 54.8 

TABLE 15 
FAMILY ENVIRONMENT SCALE 
Sub-scale Expressiveness - "Family Scores" 
Two-way Analysis of Variance: Workplace by Ethnicity 

ANGLO MEX-AM BLACK 

PHONE COMPANY 56.6 53.0 , 49.4 

BANKS 55.0 45.6 48.2 



244 

233 



""TABLE 16 
FAMILY ENVIRONMENT SCALE 
Sub-scale Conflict - "Family Scores" 

Two-way Analysis of Variance: Workplace by, Ethnicity 

\ 

r -AMQLO MEX-AM BLACK 
PHONE COMPANY 45. 6 44.6 48.6 

BANKS 40 - 8 46 - 6 41 - 8 



TABLE 17 
FAMILY ENVIRONMENT SCALE 
' Sub-scale Independence - "Family Scores" 
Two-way Analysis of Variance: Workplace by Ethnicity 

ANGLO MEX-AM BLACK 

PHONE COMPANY • 46.4 48.8 47.6 

BANKS '" ' • "62.8 '.52.8 42.6 



245 



234 



TABLE 18 
FAMILY ENVIRONMENT SCALE 
Sub-scale Achi evement Orientation - "Family Scores" 
Two-way Analysis of Variance: Workplace by Ethnicity 

• ; ANGLO' . MEX-AM LLACK 



PHONE COMPANY 
BANKS 



51.2 



53.4 



53.4 



52.2 



56.8 



53.2 



TABLE 19 • . 
FAMILY ENVIRONMENT SCALE • 
Sub-scale Intel lectual-Cul tur-a,! Orientation -'"Family Scores'" 
Two-way Analysis 'of Variance: Workplace by Ethnicity 



PHONE COMPANY 



ANGLO 



42.2 



MEX-AM BLACK 



48.6 



49.6 



BANKS 



46.2 



48.4 



45.4 



9 

ERIC 



235 



246 



TABLE 20 
FAMILY ENVIRONMENT SCALE 
Sub-scale Active Recreational Orientation - "Family Scores' 

Two-way Analysis of Variance: Workplace by Ethnicity 

ANGLO MEX-AM BLACK 

PHONE COMPANY 47.2 53.8 46.4 

BANKS 35.2 51.8 51.0 



TABLE. 21 
FAMILY ENVIRONMENT SCALE 
Sub-scale Moral -Rel igious Orientation - "Family Scores" 
Two-way Analysis of Variance: Workplace by Ethnicity 

ANGLO MEX-AM BLACK 



PHONE COMPANY 



57.2 



57.4 



62.8 



BANKS 



55.0 



62.0 



58.8 



236 

24.7 



TABLE 22 
FAMILY ENVIRONMENT SCALE 
Sub-scale Organization - "Family Scores" 
Two-way Analysis of Variance: Workplace by Ethnicity 

ANGLO MEX-AM BLACK 
PHONE COMPANY 55.0 53.0 56.0 

BANKS 57.0 59.0 54.4 



TABLE 23 . w 
FAMILY ENVIRONMENT SCALE 
Sub-scale Control - "Family Scores" 



ANGLO MEX-AM BLACK 

PHONE COMPANY 46 - 0 o ... 53 - 2 S2A 

BANKS 53.0 55.4 44.0 



237 



248 



TABLE 24 
FAMILY ENVIRONMENT SCALE 
Sub-scale "Cohesion" 
Three-way Analysis of Variance: Wives' Workplace by Gender and Ethnicity 



WIVES' 
WORKPLACE 

PHONE 
CO 



HUSBANDS 
WIVES 



CELL MEANS 



ANGLO ' MEX-AM BLACK 



63.0 
53.4 



58.2 
55.8 



54.0 
51.3 



BANKS 



HUSBANDS 
WIVES 



53.6 51.0 55.8 



55.8 53.4 



54.0 



TABLE 25 
FAMILY ENVIRONMENT SCALE 
Sub-scale "Expressiveness" 
Three-way Analysis of Variance: Wives' Workplace by Gender and Ethnicity 



WIVES' 
WORKPLACE 

PHONE 
CO 



HUSBANDS 
WIVES 



CELL MEANS 



ANGLO MEX-AM BLACK 



56.6 
56.6 



51.8 
54.2 



56.0 
44.0 



BANKS 



HUSBANDS 
WIVES 



54.0 
54.2 



53.0 
42.0 



42.2 
54.2 



ERIC 



243 



238 



TABLE 26 
FAMILY ENVIRONMENT SCALE 
Sub-scale "Conflict" 
Three-way Analysis of -Variance: Wives' Workplace by Gender and Ethnicity 



CELL MEANS 



WIVES' 
WORKPLACE 

PHONE 
CO 



HUSBANDS 
WIVES 



ANGLO MEX-AM BLACK 



46. 8 
45.2 



41.2 
48.6 



46.3 
48.8 



BANKS 



HUSBANDS 
WIVES 



37.4 
45.0 



46.3 
45.0 



39.4 
44.8 



9 

ERIC 



239 



250 



TABLE '27 
FAMILY ENVIRONMENT SCALES 
Sub-scale "Independence" 
Three-way Analysis of Variance: Wives' Workplace by Gender by Ethnicity 



WIVES' 
WORKPLACE 

PHONE 
CO. 



CELL MEANS 

ANGLO 

HUSBANDS 47.8 
WIVES 45.2 



MEX-AM BLACK 



45.2 
53.0 



43.3 
53.0 



BANKS 



HUSBANDS 
WIVES 



53.0 
53.0 



59.5 
47.8 



47.8 
37 fi 



SOURCE TABLE 



SOURCE 


SUM OF SQ. 


D.F. 


MEAN SQ. ' 


F- RAT 10 


P 


Total 


134734.0 


1 


134734.0 


988.92 


.000 


* 

Workplace 


49.6 


1 


49.6 


.36 


.549 


Gender 




1 


18.9 


.14 


.711 


Ethnicity 


357>7 


2 


178.8 


1.31 


.279 


W.x G 


532.5 


1 


532.5 


3.91 


.054 


W x E 


385.1 


2 


192.6 


1.41 


.254 


G x E 


7.1 


2 


3.6 


.03 


.974 


W x G x E 


391.0 


2 


195.5 


1.44 


.249 


Error T,erm 


6131.0 

* 


45 


136.2 










240 


251 


i 





TABLE 28 
FAMILY ENVIRONMENT SCALES 
Sub-scale "Achievement Orientation" 

e 

Three-way Analysis of Variance: Wives' Workplace by Gender by Ethnicity 



CELL MEANS 



• WIVES' 
WORKPLACE 






ANGLO 


til. a mil 


Rl ATK 




PHONE 






51. 


4 


60 2 


55.3 




CO. 


WTVFS 

ill V LO 




51. 


4 


47 0 


*-\ r\ Pi 




R AIM 1^ 

• 


HUSBANDS 
WIVES 




53. 
53. 


6 
6 


55.3 
.49.2 


58.0 
49.2 








SOURCE TABLE 










9 

SOURCE 


SUM DF SQ. 


D.F 






MEAN SQ. 


F- RAT 10 


P_ 


Total 


161683.0 


1 






161683.0 


1732.86 


000 


Workplace 


7.6 


1 






7.6 


.08 . 


777 


Gender 


251.0 


1 






251.0 


2.69 


108 


Ethnicity 


74.3 


2 






37.1 


.40 . 


674 


W x G ' 


7.6 


1 






, 7.6 


.08 


777 


W x E 


67.1 


2 






33.6 


.36 


700 


G x E 


228.0 


> 2 






114.0 


1.22 


304 


W x G x E^ 
Error Term 


209.5 , 
4198.7 ' 


2 
45 






104.7 
'93 . 3 


1.12 . 

" JP 


334 



9 

ERIC 



241 



252 



TABLE 29 

. ' • FAMILY ENVIRONMENT SCALE 

Sub-scale " Intel 1 ectual -Cul tural -Orientation 11 

> 

Three-way Analysis of Variance: Wives 1 Workplace by 'Gender and Ethnicity 

CELL MEANS 1 < ■ 

WIVES' ' ' 

WORKPLACE ANGLO MEX-AM BLACK 



PHONE 
CO 



BANKS 



HUSBANDS 36.0 48.6 47.5 

WIVES " 48.6 48.8 °53.0 

HUSBANDS 44.4 53.0 42.4 

WIVES » 48.6 . h\A ' ' 48.8 



242 



253 



TABLE 30 
FAMILY ENVIRONMENT SCALES 
Sub-scale "Active-Recreational Orientation" 
fee-way Analysis of Variance: Wives' Workplace by Gender by Ethnicity 



CELL MEANS 



WIVES' 
WORKPLACE 






ANGLO 


MT Y AM 
Pit A- Mr! 






PHONE 


HUSBANDS 




46. 


4 


ft 

JU. o 


44 ft 




CO. 


, WIVES 




48. 


6 


k7 A 
«j / . " 


44 ft 




n AM l/C 
DrtlNi\o 


HUSBANDS 
WIVES 




31. 
39. 


2 
8 


55.8 
48. 6 


54.0 
48.6 




• 


SOURCE TABLE 




• 






SOURCE 


SUM OF SQ. 


D.F 






MEAN SQ. 


F- RAT 10 


P_ 


Tot?.! 


127703.0 


1 






127703.0 


1403.44 


.000 


Workplace 


85.3 


1 






85.3 


.94 


.338 


Gender 


9.2 


1 






9.2 


.10 


.752 


Ethnicity 


1280.9 


2 






640.5 


7.04 


.002 


W x G 


63.8 


1 






63.8 


.70 


.407 


W x E 


811,7 


2 






405.8 


4.46 


.017 


G x E 


162.7 


2 






r 

. 120.6 


.89 


.416 


W x G x E 


241.8 


2 






1.33 


.276 


Error Term 


4094.7 


45' 






91.0 







243 



254 



TABLE 31 
FAMILY ENVIRONMENT SCALE 
Sub-scale "Moral -Rel igious Emphasis" 
Three-way Analysis of Variance: Wives' Workplace by Gender and Ethnicity 



CELL MEANS 



WIVES' 
WORKPLACE 

PHONE 
CO 



HUSBANDS 
WIVES 



ANGLO MEX-AM BLACK 



56.4 
58.0 



56.6 
58.2 



60.0 
64.0, 



BANKS 



HUSBANDS 
WIVES 



55.2 
55.0 



66.0 
59.8 



56.8 
61.2 



244 

255 



TABLE 32 
FAMILY ENVIRONMENT SCALES 
Sub-scale "Organization" 
Three-way Analysis of Variance: Wives' Workplace by Gender by Ethnicity 



WIVES' 
WORKPLACE 

PHONE 
CO. 



HUSBANDS 
WIVES 



CELL MEANS 



ANGLO 



58.0 
52.4 



MEX-AM 

50.2 
56.2 



BLACK 

56.0 
61.0 



BANKS 



HUSBANDS 
WIVES 



$2.2 
62.0 



53.8 
62.0 



60.6 
48.8 



SOURCE TABLE 



SOURCE 


SUM OF SQ. 


D.F. 


MEAN SQ 




F- RAT 10 


P 


Total 


177698.0 


1 


177698. 


0 


1742.01 


.000 


Workplace 


12.1 


1 

* 


12. 


1 


.12 


.732 


Gender 


53.2 


1 


53. 


2 


.52 


.474 


Ethnicity 


10.7 


2 


5. 


4 


.05 


.949 


W x G 


.3 


1 




3 


.00 


.958 


W x E 


175.7 


2 


87. 


9 


.86 


.429 


G x E 


260.8 


2 


130. 


4 


1.28 


.288 


W x G x E 


616.7 


2 


308. 


4 


3.-02 


.059 


Error Term 


4590.4 


45 


102. 


0 
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TABLE 33 
r FAMILY ENVIRONMENT SCALES 
Sub-scale "Control" 

Thr-ee-way Analysis of Variance: Wives' Workplace by Gender by Ethnicity 



WIVES' 
WORKPLACE 

PHONE 
CO. 



CELL MEANS 



HUSBANDS 
WIVES 



ANGLO MEX-AM BLACK 



44.0 
48.2 



58.8 
48.2 



51.0 
53.5 



BANKS 



HUSBANDS 
WIVES 



50.2 
56.6 



52.0 
56.6 



42.2 
46.2 



SOURCE TABLE 



SOURCE 


SUM OF SQ. 


D.F. 


MEAN SQ 




F- RAT 10 


P 


Total 


144252.0 


1 


144252. 


0 


1277.77 


.000 


Workplace 


• 3 


1 




3 


.00 


.958 


Gender 


57.4 


1 


57. 


4 


.51 


.479 


Ethnicity 


294.7 


2 


147. 


3 


1.31 


.281 


W x G 


155.3 


1 


155. 


3 


1.38 


.247 


W x E 


555.8 


2 


277. 


9 


2.46 


.097 


G x E 


153.9 


2 


76. 


9 


.68 


.511 


W x G x E 


161.8 


2 


80. 


9 


.72 


.494 


Error Term 


5080.2 


45 


112. 


9 
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